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A nineteen-year old folksinger is heard on her first 
recording, a solo voice with simple guitar 
accompaniment. She sings folksongs from the 
Appalachian Mountains, English and Scottish 
ballads, Negro spirituals and blues, and a modern 
Spanish song. Within a few weeks following release, 
her record has become the particular ‘““moment of 
truth” for many thousands of lovers of folk music 
and fine singing everywhere. The only explanation 
we can arrive at is that some singers, folk or 
operatic, have the gift for awakening the secret singer 
that most of us have hidden deep within us. 
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Vanguard Recording Society, Inc., 154 West 14 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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JOAN BAEZ 
VRS-9078 & *VSD-207 
First reviews: 

Joan Baez emerges a 
major new talent with th 
her first solo album. Ble 
with a voice of remarka 
purity, Miss Baez Apitahyz 
here on her ability to cre 
and maintain a mood of qu 
intensity Each song 
beautifully molded unit 

Robert Sherma 
Saturday Revie 

In addition to an aching 
pure soprano voice, Miss Bae 
brings to a ballad a profor 
emouonal involvement 
seems to envelop the listene 
in spite of himself 

B. Brummel 
High Fidel: 

‘I was enthralled 
soprano voice is unusu 
pure and yet connote 
tows of passion.’ 








Nat Hentoff, The Reporter 





Other Unique Recordings 
VOL. 1—THE NEWPORT FOLK 
FESTIVAL, 1960 

Presenting Pete Seeger 
Hooker, Alan Mills and 
ignan, Tom Makem, Jimm 
wood, The New Lost C 
blers. VRS 9083 & *\ 
VOL. 2 
Presenting Bob Gibson an 
Camp, Cisco Houstor 
Curdy, Peggy Seeger 
MacColl, Lester Flatt 
Scruggs and The Foggy M 














Boys. — vRs.gog4 & *VSD-208! 


Above two records ava 
singly and in 2-disc album 





ODETTA AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Odetta accompanying herself 
guitar, with Bill Lee, bass 

Choir of the Church of t 
Master. vRs.9o76 & *VSD-2 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY sings 









“JOIN IN THE CHORUS” 
Amorous, merry and nostalg 
memories uf the English Mu 
Ha S, with horus 


VRS-9086 & *VSD-2 





Prices: 
Monaural — $4.98 
“Stereolab — $5.95 
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contents of Vanguard and 8 
Guild records in full de 
now off the press. Send 
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What the piano 
really is, and 


what it must be: 


Nm 


Composers 


By 


The 


Instrument 


KONRAD WOLFF 


of 


HAT is there that still fascinates 
\ \ everybody about piano-playing 
That makes international piano prize 
winners stand out publicly more than ai 
others? That decides eager parents 
musical prodigies to have them learn th 
piano rather than the violin?) That makes 
most singers prefer it to the handier guitar 
or accordion as their accompanvyi 
instrument 5 
The piano ought to be out of date 
Most of its literature belongs to the firs 
150 vears of its existence (roughly, 17651 
1915 ilthou 


some others since then have writte1 


h Bart6dk, Prokofietf a 





number of new, original works—and th 
is as it should be. It corresponds to t 
length of the period of great organ m 
from Sweelinck to Bach) and of gre 
violin music (from Vivaldi to the | 
romantics Even before the beginning 
of this century——in fact, ever since Wag 
ier there have been great composer 
who neglec ted the piano entirely or almos 
entirely in their oeuvre (Bruckner, Mahle 
Richard Strauss among them), not 
mention that many of the most rece 
mathematical speculations by composer 
i renaissance of those of the Renaissa 
ire in contradiction to the equal te 
perament tuning of the standard pia 
kevboard. 

It is certainly natural that there sho 
be a minority of musicians devoting the 
lives to the great classical and romant 
works written for the instrument, 
one would expect them to be considere 
specialists in the same way in wh 
string plavers are considered specialis 
when they concentrate on the great q 
tet literature of the same epochs. B 


what happens? In every field, pop 


Konrad Wolff is a distinguished men 
he music faculty of Drew Univer 


He was born and educated in Germany 


tudied piano privately with the late Ar 
Schnahe From 1942 to 1950 he was 
SO¢ Le ad re for of the Ne TZ Fy ¢ nd 
Tustic, r whose memorable concert 
program notes. He 
Schumann’ Music and Musicians 


hed in Eng h hy Pantheon. 
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The piano ought to 


be out of date... 


music not excluded, the pianists are the 


heroes. Books on technique multiply 
many hundreds of them exist to date, and 
and the 


pages of musical journals are filled with 


still every vear adds another few 
the most detailed and intense aesthetic 
appraisal ol plano recitals and espec ially 
second only to the 
Many 


city has its own “Piano Series’’ of con- 


ol plano recordings, 


ippraisal of female beauty. a big 


certs, not mat¢ hed by a violin series ora 


chamber music series. Chamber music is 
for the connoisseur, but piano-playing 
is big business and, in this country, ap- 
peals to the masses even more than opera. 
Furthermore, when it comes to teaching, 
all the other instruments combined do not 
produce anything like the amount that is 
put out year after year as piano teaching 
material—some of it with an esoteric so- 
phistication of purity and Urtext authen- 
ticity, some of it with the unconcern of 
(be it said) asa 


total ignot iuice, some of it 


veritable racket 
Phe most obvious reason for all this is, 
of course, the speed and especially the 


noise that can | 


e produced on this instru- 


ment by a single person. Where else in 


music can human energy still compete so 


successfully with the most advanced 


mechanical tools and big machines? The 
success of Concerts given by four pianists 
on as many pianos, in which the program 
consists for the most part ol cheap ar- 


rangements, attests to this. Physical 


skill and physical power will always im- 
press spectators, whether in sport or in 
True, this 


Most 


omposers for piano counted 


War or in dance or in music. 
is, to some extent, legitimately so. 
of the great 

on it when the 
brilliant solo 


wrote their concertos and 
pieces, frequently as vehicles 
for themselv¢ However, in excess this 
adoration of the decibel distorts musical 
taste. Who can understand today that 
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both Liszt and 


defined virtuosity as a manifestation of 


Busoni, independently, 


poetry in music? 

Another reason, even more particularly 
pertinent to our scientific age, has to do 
with the alleged “objectivity” of the 
piano tone. It explains the popularity 
of the contemporary percussive literature, 
especially of the so-called ‘Toccata”’ 
Here the human element contained in the 
best of these works (those by Schumann, 
Ravel, and Prokofieff) is deliberately 
ignored by performers and listeners alike. 
Music-making, in repeated notes, octaves, 
and other passages, becomes measurable 
here like any object of science, and it can 
be judged without the tiresome appeal 
to a person’s imagination and his capacity 
for artistic evaluation. Not even the 
elegance of a ballet or circus performance is 
being aimed at. On the contrary, the 
uglier the sound, the more scientific and 
“real’’ it appears to this type of performer 
and listener. 

And yet there are other, and directly 
opposite, reasons for continuing to culti- 
vate and like the piano. For one thing, 
it is easy to produce a sound on it. The 
tone is ready-made, and playing chop- 
sticks provides more musical satisfaction 
to the average music-loving child than 
any other musical activity. Despite its 
size, even the big black monster of a con- 
cert grand is inviting rather than for- 
bidding, when compared to a fiddle or 
a bassoon. Learning the piano has been 
English. Of all 


languages, English is the easiest foreign 


likened to learning 


language for a beginner—again on account 
of its ready-made quality—and becomes 
difficult only to an advanced student who 
tries to find exactly the right shade of ex- 
pression. The same paradoxical situation 
exists in troubles 


begin only when we have reached the 


piano-playing: our 
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stage in which we refuse to accept the 
“normal’’ piano tone (the kind of tone 
which, according to a famous statement 
by Hindemith, can be produced by the 
tip of an umbrella just as well as by the 
linger tip of a Paderewski and are looking 
for our own individual tone or, rather, 
connection of tones. Up to this point 
which most music lovers never reach—the 
piano, almost from the start, lends itself, 
by its pitch safety and its easily recogniz- 
ible keys, to ‘‘self-expression’’—whether 
in improvising or playing by ear or de- 
ciphering the music of favorite tunes. 

In the same vein, improvising on the 


plano, such as we find in intimate night 


clubs, is a musical mood-making device 
hat « ot be equaled by Hammond 
rgans and not even by Hungarian fid- 
dlers: these can be as exciting, but they 
ire capable ¢ suggesting the “‘lost’’ or 


beat’’ or perhaps just slaphappy quality 





which is the stock in trade of night club 
pianists Nevertheless, improvising is 
uUWavs a sign of ii sical health, and a¢ 
tally these pianists pro idea more direct 
sical communication than almost any- 
thing else in our time. This is, however, 
even more true for the improvisations to 
nodern dance in which a definite musical 
task is instantly and creatively realized, 
ot | sta rhythm, but by the quality 
t the n c as a whole suggesting the 
quality of the dance movement \ll this 
ictivity has more to do with music than 


most of the forced solo recitals in Town 


Hall d Carnegie Hall in which the 





critics figure as examiners; the piano 
contests in the outcome of which the big 
managements are as interested as the 
candidates; the tours of organized-audi- 
ence communities throughout the coun- 
try with their happy blend of the two 
capital E’s (-ducation and -ntertainment); 
the hi-fi criteria applied to recordings of 
piano music by professional wine-testers, 
etc. etc. It should lead us to contem- 
plate the piano as what it really is and 
must be: the composers’ instrument. 
Not only were most of the great com- 
posers great pianists: it is even more im- 
portant that composers were, on the whole, 
the great pianists. Mozart and Beethoven 
and Chopin and Liszt were not the only 
as d’Albert, 


Rachmaninoff were also 


ones. Other masters, such 
Busoni, and 
mainly composers. They were not, how- 
ever, devoted only to their own works 
Brahms, for instance, gave a recital in 
Vienna in 1867 which consisted of the 
works by Domenico 
Scarlatti and J. S. Bach, his own Handel 
Variations, 


Schumann Fantasy, 


unpublished works by Schu- 
Poceata, and Bee 


Saint-Saéns 


bert, the Schumann 
thoven's Sonata, Op. 109. 
went to Londen in his late seventies to 
play about a dozen Mozart concertos, 
because he felt these masterworks were 
not sufficiently known and appreciated 
Both Liszt and Busoni became pioneers 
not only for the music which they them 
selves transcribed or rearranged. Schna- 
bel—to whom his compositions were more 
important than his playing—never played 
his own works in public, and vet he looked 
at all music with the eye of a composer. 

\ll these musicians knew that the 
highest skill of the piano is developed only 
by the creative musical approach of a 
composer or, at least, of a performing 
artist who is a potential composer. More 
than any other instrument the piano com- 
municates creative musical intentions, and 
it becomes alive the more it does this. A 
general technique can be learned and per- 
fected, depending on the gift and industry 
of the pianist Musical accuracy and 
precise phrasing also can be learned, and 
a yeneral feeling for music, an ear for 
sonorities can be awakened 
But the piano will yield 


beautiful 
and trained. 
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Artur Schnabel (1882-1951) 


its most minute shading only if a com- 
poser-like mind transcends the limita- 
tions caused by the lack of an actual 
legato and by the diminishing of each 
sound as soon as the key is struck. With- 
out this type of imagination the almost 
unconscious inflections of the declamation 
will be missing from the playing—inflec- 
tions which communicate the tensions 
reaching from one melody tone to the 
next, from one chord to the next (for 
instance as a dissonance is resolved, a 
modulation achieved), from one metrical 
period to the next, etc. These are shad- 
ings so fine that they cannot be written 
down and cannot even be copied from a 
teacher or a recording as an_ external 
nuance, and yet they embody the essence 
of the feeling of each piece. 

Only with this type of imagination can 
the piano be fully exploited in its instru- 
When the instru- 
relatively new, 


mental possibilities. 
ment was Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt were among those ex- 
perimenting with it to uncover its hidden 
resources, but in our century Barték and 
Schénberg were still able to add pianistic 
sounds not imagined before. Beethoven's 
interest in piano teaching (preserved 
through Czerny) and Brahms's preoccupa- 
tion with piano technique are features 
which were intimately related to the sub- 
stance of their piano compositions. 


This s not all. 


The piano, by the plia- 


bility of its tone color, is the only instru- 
ment in which the extreme registers 
such as Mozart used in the coda sections 
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of his rondos, or Beethoven in the late 
sonatas) can be made to blend in sonority. 
(Schnabel pointed this out as an argument 
against orchestrating Beethoven's piano 
works.) It can also give a blueprint of 
any orchestral score. This is why Wagner, 
Debussy, and Stravinsky, to name a few 
of the more spectacular orchestral color- 
ists, wrote their works with the help of 
this instrument on which they could rely 
for hearing—soberly yet completely— 
whatever they needed for the structure 
of the music. The piano has all the 
colors, but they are man-made and not the 
outcome of organ stops or actual instru- 
mental differences: It is the only instru- 
ment to provide tone color by articula- 
tion. 

Even from a composer's viewpoint the 
piano has its defects. It can easily ob- 
scure polyphony in the lower parts by an 
excess of overtone sounds. It cannot pro- 
vide shadings of intonation in aid of 
harmonic articulation. And it remains to 
some extent two-dimensional compared 
to the harpsichord and the organ, where 
contrasts can be provided by using a 
plurality of manuals. However, these 
limitations—especially the last-mentioned 

only act as challenges to a composer- 
pianist in the creative tension of the 
moment. 

It has become necessary to point to 
these essential functions of the piano. 
We pianists must learn again—and even 
more, our critics must learn it—to listen 
to the piano not as a provider of speed and 
noise with accuracy. a dispenser of mood 
and “poetic insight’? (a favorite cliché 
in the reviewers’ vocabulary) or as an un- 
sensual tool reflecting nothing but the 
pure and objective skeleton of a score. 
The true pianist, treating his instrument 
as a composer does, will experiment with 
sounds and motions to evoke characters 
and shapes which in turn shall activate 


If all 


is well, the listener will then himself be 


the imagination of the audience. 


drawn into the composer's world. For just 
the moment of the performance the 
original unity between creating, playing, 
and listening, between music and music 
making, communicating and being com- 


municated with, is thus re-established. 
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By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


. THOUGH a number of reproduc- 
A ing piano rolls by famous pianists 
and composers of the past (including some 
of those herewith) have been transferred in 
recent years, these twenty-five ten-inch 
LPs issued by Telefunken offer by far the 
most comprehensive retrospect. Twenty- 
three performers playing some eighty 
compositions—recordings originally made 
a half-century and more ago for the Welte- 
Mignon Reproducing Piano in Freiburg, 
Germany—are to be heard in this collec- 
tion. ‘The artists and selections chosen 
for this series of reissues, or transfers to 
be more exact, form but a minor segment 
of the 5,000 items that once comprised 
the Welte catalogue. Many other famous 
pianists, such as Paderewski, de Pach- 
mann, Hofmann, Essipova, and Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, to name a few, also recorded 
on this ingenious instrument. It may 
well be that some of these performances 
are destined for future release, because the 
handsomely gotten up (but not really very 
informative) booklet, a copy of which is 
supplied with each neatly boxed set of 
five discs each, lists these five albums as 
Choice items listed in 
the Welte catalogue include Hofmann’s 
recording of the Wagner-Liszt ‘“Tann- 
hduser’’ Overture, Landowska’s of an un- 
identified excerpt from the Berlioz-Liszt 
“Damnation of Faust’’, Arthur Friedheim’s 
of the Liszt B minor Ballade and Sonata, 
as well as various rolls by such famous 
American pianists as Ernest Schelling, 
Richard Buhlig and Michael von Zadora. 
As it happens, Olga Samaroff is the only 
American pianist featured in the initial 
release. The rolls included were made 
during the years 1905-13, when the per- 


the first release. 
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formers were at the peak of their powers. 

For all their limitations, these rolls 
captured to an uncanny degree the artistry 
and personality of the performers who 
made them and are therefore documents 
of priceless historical value. To ap- 
preciate them fully, however, the listener 
must bring to them an ear attuned to the 
past and a willingness, however seasoned 
with the proverbial grain of salt, to accept 
them for what they are—approximations. 

While Telefunken deserves nothing but 
praise for undertaking so vast and worthy 
a project, the results leave something to be 
desired as to reproduction. Just where, or 
with whom, the fault lies, is hard to say. 
The tone of the pianos is often fuzzy and 
lacking in brilliancy; there are strange 
rattles and buzzes to be heard, even an 
occasional ‘‘blasting’’ reminiscent of acous- 
tic recording days, and there are times 
when a piano sounds as+though it had 
been recorded from afar. Occasionally, 
too, in some brilliant fortissimo passages, 
the pneumatic player action all but gasps 
for air. I suspect, too, that some of the 
rolls themselves are no longer in prime 
condition. On the other hand, in a num- 
ber of these reproductions the rolls can 
hardly be distinguished from much later 
phonograph recordings in fidelity. Others, 
of course, are all too obviously player- 
piano rolls. Despite these aberrations, 
and the fact that Telefunken’s reproduc- 
tion is anything but hi-fi, there are 
pleasant surprises in store for the serious 
listener. 

The playing represents, on the whole, 
a more leisurely, personal, intimate and 
free style than that common to our day. 
If less note-perfect, it is no less brilliant 
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and thrilling than the machine-like 
precision of our contemporary dynamos. 
By contrast, the cold perfectionism of 
much of today’s piano-playing sounds 
more player-pianoish than that of the re- 
producing pianos, the mechanism of which 
was designed to capture just those elusive 
human traits in a pianist’s performance 
which pianism today tries to obliterate. 
Che uniformity that levels, leavens, and 
makes it increasingly more difficult to 
distinguish one pianist’s performance 
from another's was not evident fifty 


these rolls (or 


vears ago. Listening t 
better still their phonograph recordings 
where available) no one could mistake 
Busoni for Sauer, for instance, or vice 
versa, or fail to realize that the charm of 
Griinfeld’s playing was uniquely his own. 

The recording characteristics adopted 
for these transfers by Telefunken are 
unfortunately not uniform lo get the 


best results, the tone controls have to 


i. Famous Composers 
DEBUSSY: 3 Préludes; GRANADOS: 
Goyescas, Part I, No. 1 WE-28000 
SAINT-SAENS: Rapsodie d'Auvergne; 
Valse mignonne, Op. 104; DEBUSSY: 
GRANADOS: 
Danse espagnole No. 5 WE-28001 
GRIEG: Norwegian Bridal March; Lyric 
Pieces, Op. 43, Nos. 1 and 4; Ballade in 
G minor, Op. 24 WE-28002 
MAHLER: Das himmiische Leben; R. 
STRAUSS: ‘Salome’ } 


Soret dans Gre nad 


Dance of the 
Seven Veils; Ein Heldenleben Love 
Scene WE-28003 

R. STRAUSS: ‘Fuersnot’’—Love Scene; 
Réverie, Op. 9, No. 4; REGER: Aus 
meinem Tagebuch, Nos. 3 and 5; Inter- 


mezzo, Op. 45, No. 3 WE-28004 
2. Famous Pianists 


Busoni: Polonaise in E; La Campanella; 
“Rigoletto’’ Paraphrase (Liszt 

WE-28005 

D’Albert: Polonaise in A, Op. 40, No. 1 
Liebestraum (Liszt); Car- 
reno: Aleiner Walzer (Carrefio); Reis- 
enauer: Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 
Beethoven); Berceuse, Op. 57 (Chopin 
WE-2&006 


Ch ypin 


be readjusted for each side. This is an 
annoyance, but there are advantages to 
be gained in hearing a number of great 
pianists play through the same piano 
Regardless of any monetary considera- 
tions, they usually chose a particular make 
of instrument whose tone and action met 
Some 


preferred a mellow-toned piano, others a 


their particular needs and ideals. 
more brilliant one. In this respect the 
phonograph gives a truer likeness, and 
remains the preferable medium for pre- 
serving a pianist’sart. On the reproducing 
piano the pianist is, of course, at the 
mercy of the instrument housing the mech- 
anisms. We can, however, be grateful 
that the Welte-Mignon provided what 
Busoni aptly called a “‘cinematograph”’ of 
the pianistic art at a time when the 
phonograph, at least so far as piano re- 
cording is concerned, was in its infancy. 

There are still other matters involved 
in the proper evaluation of these rolls that 


Lamond: Grand Concert Etude No. 3 
Liszt); Leschetizky: Nocturne, Op. 
27, No. 2 (Chopin); d’Albert: Scherzo, 
Op. 16, No. 2 (d’Albert); Griinfeld: 
Voices of Spring (J. Strauss-Griinfeld) 

W E-28007 

D’Albert: Soirée de Vienne No. 1 (Schu- 
bert-Liszt); Carrefio: Soirée de Vienne 
No. 6 (Schubert-Liszt); Ballade in G 
minor, Op. 23, No. 1 (Chopin) 

WE-28008 

Leschetizky: Fantasy in C minor, K. 475 
Mozart Polonaise, Op. 71, No. 2 
Chopin Les deux Alouettes (Les- 
chetizky W E-28009 

Lamond: Sonata No. 32 in C minor, Op 
111 (Beethoven WE-28010 

Pauer: Andante in F, Op. 35 (Beethoven 
Busoni: The Ruins of Athens (Beetho- 
ven-Liszt WE-28011 

D’Albert: Polonaise in C, Op. 89 (Beetho- 
ven-d'Albert); Busoni: Valse Caprice 
wn A (Liszt); Pauer: A bendharmonien, 
Etude No. 11 (Liszt WE-28012 

Busoni: Don Juan Fantasy (Mozart- 
Liszt); Prélude, Op. 28, No. 15; Noc- 
turne, Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin) WE-28013 

D’Albert: Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3 
Beethoven WE-28014 
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mu ve taken into consideration. The 
chic ve concerns the reliability of the 
tempos, or velocity of playback, at which 
the ls were run off. For some interest- 
ing information on this problem I am in- 
debted to Dr. Roman Flury, a Swiss musi- 


cologist who is in charge of recordings for 
Radio Basel. Dr. Flury has had a great 
deal of experience in seeking out, prepar- 
ing, editing and taping Welte-Mignon 
player rolls for presentation over his 
network, besides being an avid collector 
of old phonograph records. 

When making his first series of tape 
recordings of Welte rolls, Dr. Flury was 
able to borrow one of the original test 
rolls to check for correct velocity. He 
also had the assistance of a specialist who 
had worked in the Welte factory in 1925. 
Nevertheless, the results were far from 
satisfactory. Everything came out too 
slowly. A few months later, when 
Rudolf Serkin was in Basel, Dr. Flury 


D’Albert: Passacaglia in C minor; 
Prelude and Fugue ‘‘B-A-C-H" (J. S. 
Bach-d’Albert); Rondo in G minor, 
Op. 51, No. 2 (Beethoven) WE-28015 

D'Albert: Jmpromptus in G, Op. 90, No. 
3; in F minor, Op. 142, No. 4 (Schubert); 
Griinfeld: Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 2 
(Schubert); Scharwenka: Impromptu 
a l’Hongroise (Schubert) WE-28016 

Pauer: Bénédiction de Dieu dans la soli- 
tude; Sonetto del Petrarca No. 123 
(Liszt); Scharwenka: Nocturne, Op. 
15, No. 2 (Chopin) WE-28017 

Lamond: ‘Funeral March” from Sonata 
No. 2 (Chopin); Barcarolle in G minor, 
Op. 50, No. 3 (Rubinstein); Reisen- 
auer: Rondo in C, Op. 51, No. 1 (Bee- 

WE-28018 

Sauer: Bolero, Op. 19; Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 9 (Chopin); Pugno: Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin); Griinfeld: 
Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1 (Chopin); 
Scharwenka: Waltz, Op. 42 (Chopin) 

WE-28019 

Sauer: Mazeppa-Etude (Liszt); On Wings 
of Song (Mendelssohn-Liszt); Schar- 
wenka: Ricordanza-Etude (Liszt); Pol- 
nischer Nationaltanz, Op. 47 (Schar- 

WE-28020 


thoven) 


wenka) 
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played for him the tape which included 
some of Serkin’s Welte recordings made 
in 1927. Serkin agreed that the tempos 
were much slower than those he had 
chosen. In January of 1958, Dr. Flury 
visited the inventor of the reproducing 
piano, Edwin Welte, at his home in Frei- 
burg, Germany, for the express purpose 
of ascertaining the correct speed of the 
rolls. Welte, then 82 years of age and 
near death, could not resolve the dilem- 
Dr. Flury 
writes, ‘‘to find a proof of the correct 
speed of the rolls.” 


ma. “It was not possible’, 


This notwithstand- 
ing, the Telefunken Company had trans- 
ferred 200 of the rolls to LP in 1955, tap- 
ing them in the cramped little room of 
Welte’s house on the original Welte- 
Steinway. Welte’s daughter ‘‘served the 
apparatus” and set the tempos by what 
Dr. Flury surmises was ‘“‘feeling’’. 

Dr. Flury was kind enough to give me 
permission to quote from his letters, and 


Stavenhagen: Legends, Nos. 1 and 2 
(Liszt); Chante polonaise, Op. 74, No. 5 
(Chopin-Liszt) WE-28021 

Stavenhagen: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
12 (Liszt); Pugno: Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 11 (Liszt); Rondo brillant, Op. 
62 (Weber) WE-28022 

Sapelnikov: Spanish Rhapsody (Liszt); 
Samaroff: Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 
79, No. 2 (Brahms); Scharwenka: 
Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2 (Mendelssohn) 

WE-28023 

Nikisch: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 4, 
and 6 (Brahms); Dohn4anyi: Capriccio, 
Op. 76, No. 2 (Brahms); Romance, Op. 
28, No. 2 (Schumann); Griinfeld: 
Des Abends, Op. 12, No. 1 (Schumann) 

WE-28024 

NOTE: These 25 ten-inch discs are 

packaged in five boxes of five discs each, 

in numerical order; 7.e., the first box 
contains WE-28000/4, and so forth. 

Presumably, however, each disc is 

available separately. Import prices 

will vary somewhat, undoubtedly, de- 
pending on the source. 


Discurio of 
England (9 Shepherd Street, London 
W. 1) quotes $3.60 the disc plus postage 
at cost on orders totaling under $28. 
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I am certainly grateful to be able to pass 
the information along to those who may 
be puzzled by some seeming inconsisten- 
cies when listening to these discs. For 
not only do some of these recordings seem 
inordinately slow, even for the period 
but also the piano itself apparently was 
All the 
numbers come out a half-tone lower than 


not pulled up to concert pitch. 


written except d’Albert’s recording of 
the Schubert Impromptu in G which, for 
some strange reason, comes out in A flat. 
Whether or not 
doctoring up of the tapes is hard to say. 


Telefunken did any 


In the light of Dr. Flury’s investigations, 
I doubt it. 
what they are—and in many instances 


Be that as it may, taken for 


they are the only mementos we have of 
a great and vanished school of piano- 
playing—these discs are really important 
releases 

First, let us consider the composers. 
The recordings of Debussy, Grieg, and 
Granados performing their own works are 
of particular value. Grieg’s, made in 
1906, the vear before he died, reveals 
him to have been an unusually sensitive 
pianist. The beauty of his tone and ex- 
quisitely turned phrases are captured 
Che clarity of line, 


straightforward 


with lifelike fidelity. 
the un-impressionistic, 
but colorful playing of Debussy, and his 
slower tempi—if indeed they be his— 
are in sharp contrast to the Debussy 
playing we have become accustomed to, 
with its over-reliance on color washes and 
shimmering pedal effects. That Granados 
was a remarkably gifted pianist as well as 
a composer is evident in his brilliant, 
freely rhapsodic, and yet disciplined per- 
formances. Camille Saint-Saéns, who 
was a composer, pianist, organist, and 
conductor rolled into one, plays his 
music with the Gallic esprit and neat 
finger work for which he was justly noted. 
The pieces may be dated, but there is 
nothing old-fashioned about the playing. 
It is as efficient as any to be heard today. 
Neither Reger’s playing nor the watered- 
down Chopinesque and Schumannesque 
pieces he plays here call for any particular 
comment. Richard Strauss and Mahler 
were past masters at simulating orchestral 
effects on the piano and their performances 
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provide valuable data for the interpreters 
of the future. 

[All of these composers plus Fauré, 
Ravel, Scriabin, and two or three of the 
performers to be discussed in the para- 
graphs that follow, were represented 
on the series of five LPs issued here by 
Columbia a decade ago and long since 
withdrawn (ML-4291/5). But the Tele- 
funken series is a far more comprehensive 
sampling of the same source material. 

—Ed.] 

The most interesting and revealing of 
the Telefunken transcripts, from a purely 
pianistic point of view, are the Welte 
rolls of Busoni, Max Pauer, and the great 
Liszt pupils—Sauer, d’Albert, Lamond, 
Reisenauer, Stavenhagen, and Griinfeld. 

Busoni’s staunch defense of the Liszt 
operatic fantasias as works of art, rather 
than empty display pieces, finds justifi- 
cation in his searching and stunning per- 
formances of the “Don Juan’’Fantasy, the 
little-known and seldom-heard Valse Ca- 
price No. 3 (which is based on motifs 
from Donizetti's “Zucta’”’), and, to a 
lesser extent. the ‘‘ Rigoletto’’ Paraphrase. 
The Valse Caprice is a glittering bit of 
keyboard writing and Busoni plays it, as 
indeed he does everything else, with a 
controlled virtuosity that is simply fan- 
tastic. Although his mother, who was a 
concert pianist and had played for Liszt, 
stemmed from the Thalberg school of 
piano-playing, Busoni was first and fore- 
most a pianist in the Lisztian tradition, 
both by temperament and through his 
scholarly researches into that composer's 
works. ‘‘Bach’’, he once wrote in a letter 
to his wife, ‘‘is the foundation of piano- 
playing, Liszt the summit. The two make 
Beethoven possible.’’ Busoni’s matchless 
prowess as a pianist and his uncanny in- 
sight into, and affinity to, the Lisztian 
idiom are perhaps best exemplified in his 
highly original, deeply personal, colorful, 
and overwhelming performance of the 
“Don Juan” Fantasy. Even Barere’s 
spectacular performance of this (on a de- 
funct Remington, RLP 199-35) is no 
match for Busoni’s. Further evidence 
of Busoni’s remarkable abilities as a 
colorist are to be had in his performance 
of the Beethoven-Liszt ‘Ruins of Athens” 
American Record Guide 
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Fantasy. Passage playing of the utmost 
delicacy, shimmering pedal effects, tones 
in the upper register pinged out to sound 
like little bells, are intermingled with 
stretches of daring bravura. A man of 
towering intellect and uncompromising 
integrity, Busoni was not averse to taking 
those liberties which, although frowned 
upon today, were then looked upon as the 
prerogatives of sovereign masters of the 
keyboard. Of the three different interpre- 
tations of Chopin’s familiar F sharp minor 
Nocturne to be heard on these discs, 
Busoni’s is from today’s point of view 
the most erratic, Scharwenka’s the most 
lyrical, and Pugno’s, although it is also 
the slowest, the most poetic. The tempos 
of all, however, are on the leaden side 
and therefore suspect. 

Raoul Pugno (1852-1914), one of the 
leading French pianists of his time and a 
noted Chopin interpreter and editor, is 
chiefly remembered for his joint sonata 
recitals with the great Belgian violinist 
Eugtne Ysaye. Unable to trust his 
memory, Pugno was one of the few 
concert artists of modern times to play 
with the scores in front of him. Despite 
a few scrambled passages and a missed 
beat or two in the Rhapsody, Pugno’s per- 
formance of this and the delightful, for- 
gotten Weber Rondo have in them some- 
thing of puckish glee. 

Artur Nikisch (1855-1922) was, ad- 
mittedly, the greatest conductor of his 
day. As a pianist—and he had quite a 
reputation as such—his amateurish per- 
formances of some Brahms Hungarian 
Dances could well have been dispensed 
with. Xaver Scharwenka (1850-1924), 
the Polish pianist-composer whose cele- 
brated Polish Dance once rivaled Paderew- 
ski's Minuet in popularity, commanded 
respect for his canorous tone and facile 
technic, all of which the Welte rolls 
caught, but his playing here is just as 
lacking in temperament as it is on the 
acoustic phonograph discs he made for 
Columbia later on. Vassily Sapelnikoff 
(1868-1941), a noted Russian virtuoso, 
pupil of Liszt's most celebrated female 
disciple, Sophie Menter. is heard in a 
brilliant performance of Liszt’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody”. His playing is further char- 
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Top: Eugene d’Albert 


Center: 


Bottom: 


Xaver Scharwenka 


Ferruccio Busoni 
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acterized by a beautifully nuanced singing 
tone. Our own Olga Samaroff was on the 
threshold of her brilliant career when she 
recorded the Brahins G minor Rhapsody 
in 1908—and a fine bit of playing it is! 
Few pianists then found it rewarding 
enough to include Brahms in their reper- 
tories. The exigencies of the recording 
business, then as now, compelled Miss 
Samaroff to record pieces of a trivial nature 
for Welte-Mignon and later for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, which, as she 
states in her autobiography, went against 
the grain. She had the spunk, however, 
to insist that she be allowed to record a 
few items worthy of her talent, and the 
Brahms Rhapsody was one of them. 

The Venezuelan pianist Maria Teresa 
Carrefio (1853-1917 
first great pianist, Louis Moreau Gotts- 


pupil of America’s 


chalk, and the most celebrated woman 
pianist of her day, was handsome and of 
fiery temperament. Her marital affairs 
proved to be good “copy’’, and so helped 
keep her name before the public. From 
1892 to 1895, she was the wife of the re- 
nowned piano virtuoso Eugtne d’Albert. 
Clashing temperaments soon separated 
them but Teletunken, ironically, has 
brought them together again on the same 
discs. Carrefio shows up best in her 
sparkling performance of the little Valse 
she wrote for her daughter by a subse- 
quent marriage, Teresita Tagliapietra, 
who also became a pianist of note. This 
is not to denigrate her performances of the 
Chopin Ballade and the Schubert-Liszt 
Soirée de Vienne, but the Valse was 
obviously close to her heart. Her tem- 


perament stood her in good stead, how- 


ever, when she recorded the virtuosic 
sections of the Ballade 

Telefunken was, to say the least, a bit 
premature in including the eminent Hun- 
garian pianist, Ernst von Dohnanyi, with 
the “great dead artists’, as John Cowper 
Powys would call them, when this series 
was originally released Dohnanyi re- 
mained a great pianist right up to the 
end, as Everest’s recent memorial LP 
devoted to his playing of his own works 
which he recorded a few days before his 
sudden death in February, 1960, at the 


age of 82) bears eloquent testimony. 
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Dohnanyi has been better served by the 
phonograph records he made for Victor 
Remington, and Everest in more recent 
years than he is in his two Welte-Mignon 
offerings. 

Theodor Leschetizky (1830-1915) was 
not only the most celebrated maker of 
famous pianists since Liszt but also a 
student himself of Liszt’s teacher, Car! 
Czerny. Asa teacher, he did not attempt 
to make “a silver goblet out of a pewter 
pot’’, in the words of his pupil-biographer, 
Annette Hullah. His own playing was all 
“silver goblet”’ judging from these Welte 
rolls. The Two Larks becomes a little 
gem under his fingers. His Chopin playing 
is just what one might expect from him in 
the light of the noted Chopin exponents 
who were his pupils. Leschetizky also 
brings out the tragic, Beethovenish 
qualities of the Mozart C minor Fantasia 
more tellingly than do some of our cele- 
brated Mozart interpreters. 

Another surprise in store for listeners 
is the masterly playing of Max Pauer 
(1866-1945). Pauer was born in London 
but settled in Germany, where he became 
successively chamber-virtuoso to the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, professor of piano at 
the Stuttgart Conservatory, and its di- 
rector. In 1924 he was appointed director 
Although 


he toured this country many years ago, he 


of the Leipzig Conservatory 


remains comparatively unknown here. 
But Pauer’s Liszt playing on these Welte 
rolls ranks among the best that this re- 
viewer has ever heard. A brilliant tech- 
nician, Pauer communicates the poetry 
and imagery of Evening Harmonies and 
Benediction of God in the Solitude with an 
insight akin to Busoni’s. Just as beauti- 
ful and satisfying is his performance of 
the neglected Sonetto del Petrarca No. 123. 
Fortunately, too, Pauer’s recordings are 
among the best-reproduced in the series. 
Of the great Liszt pupils who can be 
heard on these discs, the two Scotsmen 
Eugéne d’Albert (1864-1932) and Fr. deric 
Lamond (1868-1948)—were the leading 
Beethoven interpreters during the first 
decades of this century, but no one would 
guess that by listening to performances 
here. Aside from the lackluster sound of 
the piano itself, the playing of both men is 
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a bit on the plodding side. Of the two 
interpretations, Lamond’s reveals a greater 
earnestness of purpose, especially in the 
\rietta and Variations. (Incidentally, the 
labels on my copy of this disc are reversed. 
The opening movement of the sonata is on 
side 2 It is rather curious that d’Albert, 
who was a great virtuoso, fails to make the 
most of the virtuosic possibilities in the 
early Sonata in C. A much better idea of 
d'Albert’s abilities as a Beethoven inter- 
preter can be gained from his straight- 
forward, clean-cut and unsentimental 
performance of the Rondo in G. Lamond’s 
scholarly, if not overly imaginative, 
Beethoven interpretations are heard to 
far better advantage on the 78 r.p.m. 
phonograph recordings of a number of the 


a“ 


sonatas, including the ‘A ppassionata”’, 
which he made for HMV late in life. That 
Lamond could play in the ‘‘grand” style 
of the Liszt tradition, however, is perfectly 
apparent in his brilliant performance of the 
Concert Etude in D flat. There is much 
to admire, too, in his playing of the old- 
fashioned and forgotten Rubinstein Bar- 
carolle His reading of the Chopin 
“Funeral March” never rises above the 
level of a prosaic run-through. 

LD)’ Albert, so far as I know, never made 
any phonograph recordings of the Beetho- 
ven sonatas. I believe that he did, how- 
ever, record a few Schubert Impromptus 
for Columbia, including the one in F 
minor which he plays here and of which I 
have the CRS reprint. They reveal him 
to have been an unusually sensitive inter- 
preter of that master’s work. [D’Albert, 
like Liszt, Tausig, Busoni and others 
reared in the 19th-century tradition, 
transcribed a number of Bach's major 
organ works for the piano, adding such 
doublings as would give them the grandiose 


simulations of 19th-century organ tone 


when all the stops and couplers were 
pulled out. The Passacaglia and Fugue 
in d’\lbert’s version is one of the most 


effective and, although it is the fashion to 
sneer at such transcriptions today, there 
is no denying their effectiveness, especially 
when d’Albert himself is the performer. 
In his younger days he was acknowledged 
the master technician of them all. Having 
neglected the piano for composition, he 
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Top to bottom 
1. Emil Sauer 
Alfred Reisenauer 


3. Bernhard Stavenhagen 
4 


Alfred Gruenfeld 














was past his prime as a pianist when these 
Welte Bach rolls were made in 1913, but 
his early prowess as “‘the little giant of the 
keyboard”, as he was once dubbed, is 
evident in his performances of the Schubert 
F minor Impromptu, the cadenzas of the 
Liszt Liebestraum, his own _ virtuosic 
Scherzo, and the Grieg Ballade on the 
reverse side of the Grieg disc. With 
d’Albert’s penchant for fast playing, it does 
not seem to me very likely that the sluggish 
tempo of the Polonaise is thy right one. 

Emil Sauer (1862-1942) was perhaps in 
some ways the greatest of all the Liszt 
pupils. Sauer had everything the others 
had and then some. His command of the 
keyboard was second to none of his time 
and he retained his powers right up to the 
end. An aristocrat in the delicacy and 
finesse of his playing, Sauer’s art was 
none the less that of a poet. Piano-play- 
ing apparently came as natural to him as 
breathing. If these Welte rolls do not 
reveal him in as good a light as do the in- 
comparable phonograph recordings he 
made for Parlophone and Columbia late 
in life—the Liszt E flat Concerto with the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra under Wein- 
gartner (M-371) certainly must be con- 
sidered one of the great recordings of the 
century—they still leave no doubt that he 
was among the elect. Although Sauer 
the virtuoso gives a brilliant and exciting 
performance here of Liszt’s Mazeppa, and 
a patrician one of the Chopin Bolero, it is 
in his meltingly lyrical playing of On Wings 
of Song that we hear him at his best. 
The last is one of the clearest recordings in 
the set, hardly distinguishable from a 
phonograph record. 

Alfred Griinfeld (1852-1924), Imperial 
Pianist at the Court of Franz Joseph in 
Vienna in the decades immediately pre- 
ceding World War I, was, in the words of 
the esteemed Viennese critic Eduard 
Hanslick, ‘‘a musician beyond criticism, 
in public and private one of the best 
known members of Vienna society, and the 
greatest favorite with all musical people. 
By his brilliant playing as well as his sweet 
expression and gay humor, he understood 
to perfection the art of charming his 
listeners in Vienna.’” Coming from 
Hanslick that was high praise, but it was 
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not exaggerated, as anyone familiar with 
Griinfeld’s old Deutsche Grammophon or 


Vict Black Label single-faced discs, 
issued in 1909 and 1910, can testify. Few 
pianists ever have played a Strauss waltz 
with so infectious a rhythm. Griinfeld’s 


playing of his concert version of the Voices 
of Spring is as delightful on this Welte 
roll as it is on the old acoustic Victor. 
Except for a slightly slower tempo in the 
Welte reproduction, and the fact that the 
pianist did not have to make the cuts that 
were necessary to get it on one side of the 
Victor disc, Griinfeld’s playing on both 
still has the power to charm and delight. 
That he was a fine Schubert and Schu 
mann player also is evident in these Tele- 
funken releases. Perhaps more than 
any of the others, Griinfeld’s recordings 
bring back nostalgic reminders of a world 
which, however rotten at the core it may 
have been, had in it the very essence of 
romance and gracious living. 

This brings us to the last of the Liszt 
pupils represented on these discs—Reise- 
nauer and Stavenhagen. Since neither, 
to the best of my knowledge, ever made 
any phonograph records, their inclusion is 
doubly welcome. Alfred Reisenauer (1863- 
1907), like many pianists of powerful 
physical build, was noted for the beauty, 
variety, and delicacy of tone he drew 
from the instrument. He is reputed to 
have hated the piano, claiming that he 
was its slave, not its master. and accused 
the instrument of dragging him all around 
the world. Since he drank to “forget it”, 
he succumbed to alcoholism at an early 
age, just when he was at his prime as a 
pianist. His Welte rolls, made the year 
before he died, reveal him to have been 
a fastidious player. Beethoven’s Rage 
Over a Lost Penny fairly sparkles under his 
fingers. While he skims over the poetry 
in Chopin's Berceuse, the embroidered 
floraturas are dispatched with polished 
perfection. 

Bernhard Stavenhagen (1862-1914), rep- 
resented here by some particularly fine 
and revealing performances of the Liszt 
“St. Francis’’ Legends, is today almost 
forgotten. If remembered at all, it is 
as the teacher of the late Ernest Hutche- 
son, who for so many years headed the 
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Juilliard School of Music, and who taught 
so many of our distinguished American 
pianists. At the turn of the century, 
Stavenhagen was one of the most cele- 
brated of the Liszt disciples. He made 
his American debut in New York in 
December, 1894, under most unfortunate 
circumstances. The metropolitan critics 
to a man were then waging war on a 
certain well-known make of piano which 
failed, in their opinion, to come up to 
concert snuff. Stavenhagen, tied up con- 
tractually with this particular instrument, 
had to make his debut playing a con- 
demned piano. To make matters worse, 
d’Albert, who had just completed a bril- 
liant and successful tour of the United 
States playing the Steinway, made an 
about-face on the eve of his departure for 
Europe and sent the manufacturer of the 
instruments under attack a glowing testi- 
monial. Needless to say this not only 
cooked d’Albert’s goose, so far as the New 
York critics were concerned, but worsened 
No won- 
der he never returned. It is a matter of 
record that none of the famous pianists 
who tied up with this particular instru- 
ment—and they included Griinfeld and 


the situation for Stavenhagen. 


Sauer—ever enjoyed the success here 
Getting back to 
Stavenhagen, he was a brilliant technician 
and a fine exponent of the romanti school 
of piano-playing. The best that can be 
said for his version of the 12th Rhapsody 


that they deserved. 


is that it is an interesting documentary. 
According to a note on the disc, Staven- 


hagen performed this with ‘remembrances 
This consists of add- 


ing fistfuls of notes not in the score. 


of Liszt's playing’. 


Stavenhagen just as deliberately omits 
whole passages while skipping around in 
the text to suit his own fancy. Un- 
fortunately, this is one of the poorest of 
the series in sound. 

To sum up: while it is regrettable that 
Telefunken was not more successful in 
transcribing these rolls, the recordings 
themselves are of enormous historical 
value. 
clothes 


Fashions in piano-playing, as in 
continually change, but great 
piano playing remains such, irrespective 
of style and period, and is worth preserving 
wherever possible. 
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Beethoven: 


PADEREWSKI (Vol. I): 


Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 


‘* Moonlight” Chopin: Valse in 
flat, Op. 42; Polonaise in A, Op. 40, 
Vo 1 (“Military”); Paderewski: Min- 


uet in G; Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2. Distinguished Recordings DR- 
101, $4.98 

PADEREWSKI (Vol. Il 
Liszt: La Campanella. Schubert-Liszt: 
Soirée de Vienne; ‘‘Hark, Hark the 
Lark’; Wagner-Liszt: Licbestod (“Tris 
tan and Isolde” 
Rhapsody No. 10; 

Paderewski: 


Paganini- 


Liszt: Hungarian 
Mendelssohn: Spin- 
Caprice ad 
la Scarlat in G; Chopin: Valse Bril- 
lame in A flat, Op. 34, No. 1; 
G flat, Op. 25, No. 9. Distinguished 
Recordings DR-103, $4.98. 
PROKOFIEFF: Prokotieff : 
Rigaudon, Prlude, 


“Love for Three Oranges’’); 


ming Jong; 


E ude in 


Marc he, 

Scherzo, Intermezzo 

Rachman- 

inoft: Prelude in G minor; Rimsky- 
Korsakov-Prokofieft: Scheherazade ; BU- 
SONI: Paganini-Liszt-Busoni: La Cam- 
panella; Liszt: Feux follets; Polonaise 
in FE. Distinguished Recordings DR- 
102, $4.98 

CORTOT: Chopin: Prélude in D flat, 
Op 28, No. 15; Etudes inG flat, Op. 25, 
No. 9 and Op. 10, No. 5; Andante 
Spianato and Grande Polonaise, Op. 22; 
3ach-Cortot: Aria from F minor Con- 
certo; Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
11; Saint-Saéns: 

se; Schubert-Cortot: Litany; Schu- 
bert: Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, 
No. 3. Distinguished Recordings DR- 
104, $4.98 

HOFMANN: Rachmaninoff: Prélude in 
C sharp 


Etude en forme de 


val 


minor; Beethoven-Rubinstein: 
Turkish March (‘Ruins of Athens” 
Rubinstein: Valse Caprice in E flat; 
Velody in F; Scriabin: Pome, Op. 32, 
Vo. 1; Chopin: Valse in A flat, Op. 42; 
Polonaise in A flat Op. 53; Mendels- 
sohn: Spring Song; Rondo Capriccioso. 
Distinguished Recordings DR-105, $4.98. 

Liszt Rhapsodies: Nos. 2 & 10 (Pad- 
erewski); No. 11 (Cortot); No. 12 
Hofmann); No. 14 (Friedman); No. 
15 (Rudolph Ganz). Distinguished 
Recordings DR-106, $4.98. 
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More piano rolls 


on a new label 
Distinguished 


Recordings 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


N HIS _ introduction to Gottfried 
I Galston’s Studienbuch, published in 
Berlin in 1910, Busoni pointed out that 
the piano’s capabilities, for all its ‘‘obvious, 
great and irremediable’”’ disadvantages, 
were nothing short of ‘“‘little miracles’. 
The invention of the reproducing piano 
mechanism which made it possible by 
means of perforated rolls to capture and 
perpetuate, with reasonable fidelity, the 
performances of great pianists, added a 
further dimension to the instrument's 
miraculous qualities. 

Although most musicians today agree 
that the scratchiest old phonograph record 
gives a truer likeness of a great pianist’s 
art than the best reproducing player roll, 
it was not always thus. When the repro- 
ducing piano was at the height of its popu- 
larity—from 1905 to about 1925—the 
war of the producing mediums had some 
celebrated protagonists on both sides. 
No less distinguished a critic than the late 
Ernest Newman was on the side of the 
“pianolists”, as they were then called 
(as distinct from the “gramophonists’’). 

The reproducing piano labored under 
several disadvantages, chief of which was 
that because of its terraced dynamics and 
limited control over the more subtle dif- 
ferentiations of a pianist’s “touch” it was 
compelled to shift all dynamic gradations 
to the nearest intensity level, and thus 
only to a limited degree could it highlight 
one note in a chord, for instance, over 
another. On the other hand, the cata- 
logues of the Welte-Mignon, Ampico, and 
Duo-Art companies contain pric«less mem- 
entos of great piano playing worth pre- 
serving on LP. Even where phonograph 
recordings of these items and their re- 
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cording artists exist, most of them long 


since have become unavailable. 

\ number of reproducing piano rolls 
already have been released on LPs. 
These five by Distinguished Recordings 
are among the best-sounding to date. 
\ll things considered they have been 


superbly engineered. The instrument 
used, although a bit overly brilliant, is a 
good one. I am not sure, from the sound, 
whether it is a Steinway or a Weber, and 
no manufacturer credit is given on the 
labels, jackets, or in the company’s bro- 
chure \s a matter of fact these supply 
very little information about anything 
except for short biographical sketches 
of the pianists. No mention is made 
anywhere, for instance, that these per- 
Duo-Art rolls. 


The names of transcribers are conspicuous 


formances derive from 


by their absence, as are opus numbers. 
I should add that these remarks may not 
apply to all five releases. I received only 
two in finished packages. The others were 
test pressings. ) 

For some strange reason the Duo-Art 
succeeded in capturing more of the 
elusive qualities in Paderewski’s and 
Busoni’s playing than it did those of the 
other giants of the keyboard represented 
in this series. Volume 2 of the Paderewski 
recordings not only presents that master 
in the best light but also bears favorable 
comparison with his Victor phonograph 
discs of La Campanella (88401), the 10th 
Rhapsody (74788), ‘‘Hark, Hark the 
Lark” (6470), and the Chopin Valse, Op. 
34, No. 1. 
pianist’s interpretation, and his personal 
idiosyncrasies, come through both medi- 
ums almost 


(88322), among others. The 


identically, although one 
misses on the Duo-Art recordings the 
magnificent tone of Paderewski's Erard 
piano as heard in the early phonograph 
discs, and that of the equally"magnificent 
Steinway he used for the later Victors. 
Paderewski had to cut a few measures 
from the Rhapsody to get it on one side 
of the 12” disc. Curiously, though, in 
La Campanella, he cuts out the same 
measures in both recordings! In the 
Rhapsody the glissandi are played 
Pianissimo on the old Victor acoustic; 
on the Duo-Art they come out forte with 
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a hard, glittery tone. Paderewski is re- 
puted to have drawn tears from the eyes 
of his listeners with these glissandi, and 
listening to the old Victor disc one can 
well believe this, for the effect is inde- 
scribably beautiful. No one before him 
or since could play the Rhapsodies quite so 
magically, not even Hofmann. Rafael 
Joseffy, a noted Hungarian pianist, and 
our own Dr. William Mason, both of 
whom were pupils of Liszt, considered 
Paderewski, who was not a Liszt pupil and 
had never heard that master play, the 
greatest of all Liszt interpreters aside 
The more I listen to 
Paderewski’s old Victors, and now these 


from Liszt himself. 


Duo-Art recordings, the more I am con- 
vinced that he was a greater pianist than 
the present generation credits him with 
having been. No recording, of course, can 
bring back the majestic presence of the 
man whose personal magnetism was such 
that he had only to walk out on the stage 
to have an audience already in the palm 
of his hand. Paderewski was more than a 
pianist—he was a personality the likes of 
whom the world is not likely to see, or 
perhaps hear, again. Although the pres- 
ence is gone, the hypnotic influence 
lingers on, however attenuated, in his 
recordings, particularly the phonograph 
discs. Unfortunately, all that are avail- 
able today of these, and by no means the 
best, are those to be found on RCA Vic- 
tor’s ‘“‘The Art of Paderewski’’ in the 
bargain Camden series (CAL-310). The 
first movement of Beethoven's so-called 
“Moonlight”? Sonata is the only item to 
appear on both the Camden and _ Dis- 
tinguished Recordings discs, but this is 
sufficient to point up the major deficiency 
of the reproducing piano. It was just not 
possible for this mechanism to keep the 
triplets from plodding their weary way at 
the same intensity level as the melodic 
line. 

However, there are things to be cher- 
ished on this disc that Paderewski, so far 
as I know, never recorded for the phono- 
graph. 
Liebestod from 


These are the Wagner-Liszt 
Isolde’, 


favorite opera and one 


“Tristan and 
Paderewski's 
he considered the supreme musical master- 
piece, and his own Caprice a la Scarlatti. 
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The former was one of his most famous 


interpretations, and even though his 
playing here is by no means letter-perfect 
he gets to the heart of the music in a way 
that 


not only captures the flavor of Scarlatti 


grips the attention. The Caprice 
in terms of the modern piano, but also isa 
dazzling tour de force which the composer 
plays to the hilt. While the poetry of 
Paderewski’s readings of the Chopin 
Valses and the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘Hark, Hark 
the Lark”’ as heard on the old acoustic 
discs are not captured so faithfully on the 
rolls, the pianist’s rhythmic hesitancies, his 
natural feel for rubato, and his wonderful 
use of the rhetorical pause are all here. 
It is interesting, too, to compare Paderew- 


ski's poetic conception of La Campanella 


with Busoni’s more virtuosic approach. 
If Paderewski knew instinctively the 
art of winning and influencing people, 


Busoni, that other non-pupil but great ex- 


ponent of Liszt's music, was forever step- 


ping on others’ toes and, with his lofty 
and uncompromising ideals, rubbing people 
the wrong wa He was not averse to 
writing to the critics and hauling them 
over the coals when he felt that they had 
misunderstood or misinterpreted him. 


He battled them word for word, defending 


his Chopin interpretations, his program- 
ming of Liszt, and his own and others’ 
transcriptions No one pleaded the 
cause of the transcriber’s art more elo- 
quently, or with more irrefutable logic. 


In the process, he pointed out that the act 


' 
of composition was in itself a transcription 
of the original thought. He also pointed 


hear 


Paganini 


that 


out that people went t 


play Paganini, not Beethoven, but 
performers now had to be quick-change 
artists at home in all schools. Busoni 
himself even transcribed transcriptions, as 
witness his version of the Paganini-Liszt 
La Campanella, with the same alacrity 
he showed in playing everything else. This 
is the version of La Campanel 
the Duo-Art. 


details, the interpretation differs from the 


la he plays on 


3oth over-all and in the 


Welte-Mignon recording of it he made in 
1905, which can be heard on the Tele- 
funken releases reviewed elsewhere in this 
1905, Busoni still stuck to 


Liszt’s version, adding but slight modifi- 


issue. In 
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cations of his own. In both versions, it is 
interesting to note, he cuts out bars 43 to 
59, the same bars that Paderewski left 
out. Even more revealing are the com- 
parisons of Busoni’s Welte and Duo-Art 
The 


latter is the more brilliant, and Busoni 


performances of the Liszt Polonaise. 


amplifies the climaxes, building them up 
with demonic fury. The former may be a 
bit plodding in spots, but it is conceived 
more poetically and played more freely. 
Busoni’s most spectacular performance on 
this disc, however, is the Feux follets. 
The record is worth getting for this item 
alone; it is one of those fantastic perform- 
ances that only Busoni was capable of. 
Incidentally, he plays the ossia cadenza. 


Highly 


Prokofieff performances of his own works 


to be commended. too, are the 


and the familiar Rachmaninoff Prelude 
on the opposite side of the Busoni disc. 
The Scheherazade sounds as if he had im- 
provised this piano version by ear on the 
spot. Towards the end, he got bored and 


idded a few typical touches cf his own. 


The composer’s biting and _ brilliant 
Varche is the kind of music that lends 
itself well to the player-piano. It is sur- 


prising, too, how light and airy, and how 
well the sharp contrasts between legato 
and staccato come through in the Prelude. 
Prokotieff’s icily pointed, brilliant, and 
fascinating playing of the Scherzo is an- 
other sure-fire number for the playing 
mechanism. 

Practically everything that Alfred Cor- 
tot plays on his disc can be heard to 
better advantage in phonograph record- 
ings. But these are not generally avail- 


able. 


be grateful 


Until they are, certainly, we must 
for these recordings of the 
The “Etude 
is a fantastic bit 


Liszt and Saint-Saéns items. 
in the Form of a Waltz”’ 
of virtuoso playing whether it is heard 
on the Duo-Art or in Cortot’s old Victor 
The Duo-Art caught 
all but a few subtleties of touch that high- 
light Cortot’s Victor 1277 
(A & B). One misses the beauty of tone 
Cortot extracted from his Pleyel in these 
and the Bach Aria and Schubert Litany, 


recording, 6603 A. 


playing on 


which are among the most beautiful ex- 
amples of introspective and communica- 


—_—_$—_$_——_—_——_—_—_—_———__(Continued on page 532) 
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Behind the scenes with 


pianist Sylvia Zaremba 


A short report on the 


birth of two records 


By JOHN THORNTON 


URING the Thanksgiving week, 
ices November 24th through the 
27th, Sylvia Zaremba, Peter Bartok, and 
I converged on the new concert hall! at 
Boston University to make, within those 
few days, a pair of discs for Realistic 
Records. The repertoire: Chopin's So- 
nata No. 2 in B flat minor, the Andante 
Spianato and Grand Polonaise Brillante in 
E flat, Op. 22; Berceuse in D flat, Op. 57; 
the early Bolero, Op. 19; and then, for the 


Formerly the A. & R. Director of Unicorn 
Records and for many years a “‘classical 
disc jockey” in Boston, the author is cur- 
rently a program consultant for The (FM) 
Concert Network and a regular critic for 


HiFi/Stereo Review. 


Sylvia Zaremba records the Chopin “Berceuse’”’ while producer John Thornton follows the performance with score 


second recording, Beethoven’s 32 Varia- 
tions in C and the Mozart Variations, 
Come un Agnello, K. 460, the latter to be 
coupled with the Brahms Handel Varia- 
tions and the Liszt-Paganini Caprice in A 
minor which Miss Zaremba had recorded 
previously. 

Any recording session with the team of 
Zaremba-Bart6ok represents a fascinating 
experience in engineering, and another 
valuable lesson in the elusive art of com- 
mitting pianism to a permanent tape docu- 
ment. At Town Hall, in New York, where 
the Brahms had been recorded earlier, 
Bartok used a pair of microphones, one for 
articulation, about five feet from the 
Steinway, the other 30 feet out in the 
seating area, for spatial pickup. At the 




















Sylvia Zaremba 
listens closely to 
a piayback of her 
(Mozart's) “Come 
UnAgnello’’ Varia- 
tions; at the con- 
trols is the engi- 
neer, Peter Bartok 


Liszt, 


\rlington Street Church in Boston 
Debussy 


same placement 


Ravel recordings much the 


pattern was followed 


But here, in the Boston University 


con- 


cert hall, an entirely different situation 
had to be Designed, | 


by the same acousticians who planned 


solved belie, e, 


the million-dollar Kresge Auditorium at 
M.I.T. in Cambridge, Mass., the B.l 
hall turned out to be very “‘fast’’, with 


a reverberation time of approximately a 
half-second 

Che piano was placed mid-stage, and 
the microphones about six feet apart, 
parallel to the right side of the instrument, 
about three feet high 


and positioned 


Thus, although the spatial ‘beam’ was 
narrowed, this kind of microphone pattern 
was perfect for the acoustic character of 
the hall. The result was the most brilliant 
piano sound of the Zaremba recordings 
made so far. Bartok, who had in part al- 


ready determined the placement, used 
RCA ribbon-type microphones which he 
had completely redesigned and rebuilt to 
his own specifications. 

\fter 


level tests, perhaps the most critical part 


fifteen minutes of experimental 
of the entire engineering setup, the first 
takes 


Beethoven 


Zaremba 
Mozart 
very little difficulty. 


began completed the 


and Variations with 
We were all amused 
by the fact that we had to keep an ear out 


clock 


five after the hour and ten before 


for the University system, which 


rang at 


$70 






























\ few 


for an artist 


the hour and could not be silenced. 
times it wasn't so amusing, 
cannot play at all times in the same 
with the same dy- 
**All Classes Atten- 


tion’ buzzed through the middle of several 


rhythmic flow, and 


namic touch, so when 
excellent takes it meant additional editing 
By the end of the tirst day, however, the 
team had finished the Variations album 

The second day, with all of the Chopin 
scheduled, did not go easily. Because the 


University building was then thronged 
with workmen taking advantage of the 
holidays to complete interior projects, it 
was necessary to run out repeatedly to 
stop a dozen various kinds of noise which 


leaked hall 


the man gleefully firing “bullet” fasteners 


through into the concert 


into acoustically tiled ceilings, the car- 
penter furiously hammering new blackout 
curtain frames in nearby classrooms, the 
astonished young organist practicing Bach 
two levels away, and the mystified main- 
tenance worker who wanted to wash 
and polish the keys of a second onstage 
piano all had to be stopped, each in a dif- 
ferent way 

Zaremba, like many artists, tends to 
micro- 

took 
several takes before she began to play 
In the B flat 
minor Sonata, she began with the “Funeral 
March”, then 


went to which also 


tighten slightly the moment the 


phones are turned on, and so it 
with her accustomed ease. 


which was quickly made; 


the first movement, 
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The engineer has 
raised a question 














about one of the 
“takes”; here he 
is showing the 

















went easily. By this time, thoroughly 


warmed up, she was ready to play the 
extremely difficult Scherzo and Finale. 
After the Sonata was finished, she made 
the charming little Berceuse in one take. 
When she had heard the playback she 
announced firmly, and finally, to Mr. 
Bartok and myself: “I cannot do that 
again to satisfy me. It just developed that 
way, and I will not spoil any more at- 
tempts."’ Despite the fact that it is 
standard engineering procedure to protect 
even perfect takes with a safety or two, 
this solitary recording was approved. 

lhe Bolero, which sounds more Polish 
than Spanish, and then the Andante 
Spianato, were rapidly done to the artist's 
satisfaction. But there was no such luck 
with the Grande Polonaise. ‘The air- 
conditioning unit had to be turned off, 
and more workmen stopped from making 
repairs (we made a pact—could we record 
for thirty minutes, and then they would 
hammer for ten). The results were well 
worth all these tribulations, for the hall 
is magnificently suited to piano recording. 
By the end of the second day the taping 
was finished and the tedious editing 
sessions began. 

Fortunately, due to the system of pro- 
duction worked out with the team, the 
approved takes that would make up most 
of the contents of the albums were 
carefully marked, and Miss Zaremba and 
Bartok worked at top speed. In some of 
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passage to Miss 
Zaremba as_ they 
listen to a playback 


these sessions it was awesome to watch 
him edit. He has sometimes taken the 
most minute squeaks out of a piano stool 
that spoiled one dotted quarter note. 
On this occasion it was a fingernail click 
that offended. At such moments, absolute 
quiet is maintained while Bart6k rocks the 
tape back and forth between the playback 
heads, narrowing each swaying motion a 
fraction until at last the “foreign’’ sound 
is microscopically placed for razor editing. 
No surgeon works with greater skill. Near 
the end of the editing of the B flat minor 
Sonata, a small ‘‘splash”’ was heard in the 
last pages of the Finale. Other takes of 
the same measures did not satisfy anyone, 
and so Miss Zaremba trotted back to the 
stage. Filling in four or five measures 
before the flaw, she played the tricky 
section through five times before takes 
were judged to be satisfactory. But this 
was only the beginning. We discovered 
that all of the new takes were rhythmically 
slightly out of focus with the original 
takes of the final section. Therefore, 
several notes from one measure were 
played back several times, and it was 
this snippet that was beautifully edited 
into the master tape. Not even the 
keenest critic would detect the splice. 

When the Variations album is released, 
the listener will no doubt be interested in 
listening to th. difference in the character 
of sound between the Brahms Handel 
Variationsand the Mozart and Beethoven. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


IRST let me acknowledge with sincere 
thanks to the nation’s librarians the 
choice of this magazine for indexing in the 


Readers’ Guide to 


Some 


universally respected 
Periodical Literature 


more valuable than money, and to us at 


things are 


the ARG this particular honor is one of 


them. For the information of those 
many who have inquired about the ‘‘Para- 
stat’’, a record-cleaning device mentioned 
in the most glowing terms last October by 
C. Victor Campos, the man to contact is 
the inventor, Cecil E. Watts, 

Darby House, 
Middlesex, 


postscript to the 


i and his 
iddress_ is Sunbury-on- 
Thames, England. . .As a 
twenty-odd pages of 


special piano coverage in this issue, I can 
disclose that vet another recording by the 
great Dinu Lipatti will be forthcoming on 
\ngel—a Mozart K 
Lucerne Festival Orchestra under Karajan 
back in 1950. Mono only 
this level of artistry who cares about en- 
“Tristan und Isolde 


is due from London 


$67 he did with the 
, of course, but on 


gineering?. . .A new 
(Uhl, Nilsson, Solti 

At press time an 
of the 


\merican chapter 
Wolf 


formation. 


International Hugo Society 


was in the process of Inter- 


ested parties should write directly to 
Dr. William Gutman, 295 Central Park 
West, New York 24, N. Y I hear that 
Philips of Holland is negotiating to buy a 
well-known American independent label. . . 
You will soon 
No, 


Hosmer 


Collectors, gather round 
be hearing about the ‘‘Scott”’ label. 
that inimitable pioneer Hermon 
Scott has not gone into the record business 
nor the speaker business either, inciden- 
tally, although a Maryland firm now puts 
out a speaker bearing the same surname). 
The man at the helm of this new label is 


Abner Levin 


ing records Mr. Levin has decided to move 


\fter many years of retail- 


over to the manufacturing end with a view 


to rescuing, 7.e., reissuing, the most worthy 


stereo casualties and other cutouts from as 


many firms as can be persuaded to co- 


operate. So that Scott will represent not 
one but several labels. If the idea works, 
connoisseurship will be available to all. 
here will be 


\ny suggestions received 
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passed along with appropriately hopeful 


sentiments. . .Speaking of reissues, I am 


for anything that will insure continued 
currency for the nonpureil art of the late 
\rturo Toscanini. It was shocking to hear 
from George Marek of RCA Victor how 
sharply sales of Toscanini releases have 
fallen off since the advent of stereo, and in 
view of these figures not censure but lavish 
praise is indicated for Victor's ‘electronic 
stereo reprocessing’ (at mono prices) of 
he Maestro’s pre-stereo recordings. Igor 
Kipnis will be reviewing the first three of 
Mean- 


them 


these, probably in the next issue. 


time I can testify, having heard 


during a memory-laden visit at the 


home in Riverdale (see the 


April, 1956, issue), 


loseanini 
that the young of this 
stereophonic generation will not marvel 
less than we did at the miracle that was a 
Poscanini performance. . .Felicitations are 
in order for Alfred Wallenstein on his ap- 
pointment as artistic director of the new 
Ford 


train 


Foundation program designed to 


promising young American con- 


ductors. Wallenstein was the first Ameri- 
can to achieve international recognition as 
a conductor, and he is richly qualified on 
this and other grounds to oversee such a 
project. I hope that he will have time to 
make some recordings while he is at it; no 
conductor has a wider repertoire and none 
is more deserving of a larger representation 
in the catalogues. . .Next month we shall 
try to catch up with our accumulating 
backlog of spoken-word reviews, and per- 
In the 
latter department the ARG staff has made 


haps to expand our book coverage. 


a couple of contributions lately: Edward 
Jablonski’s biography of Harold Arlen is 
just off the press and Arthur Cohn’s study 
of 20th-century music will be published 
this spring. . .It occurs to me that piano- 


philes are entitled to know something 
about the instrument used for a recording. 
[his is a factor in the over-all sound, and 
I believe that the brand name, at least, is 
customer is 


information to which the 


entitled. That an artist may not record 
on the piano he endorses would militate 
against this procedure, to be sure. —J.L. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


J. S. BACH: St. Matthew Passion; 
Elsie Suddaby (soprano); Kathleen 
Ferrier (contralto); Eric Greene (ten- 
or); Henry Cummings (bass); Gordon 
Clinton (bass); William Parsons (bass); 
Bruce Boyce (bass); Osborne Peasgood 
(organ); Thornton Lofthouse (harpsi- 
chord); Bach Choir and the Jacques 
Orchestra conducted by Reginald 
Jacques. Richmond set BA-43001, six 
sides, $5.98. 

ASAVE for its role in preserving the 

artistry of Kathleen Ferrier, this long- 

playing set, made from 78s and sung, with 
some slight cutting, in English, has little 
to offer today’s listener. Musically this 
reading is, at best, average. While Eric 

Greene, the Evangelist, whose mono- 

chromatic voice is not overly beautiful 

in sound, and Elsie Suddaby, whose 

pleasant soprano is slightly marred by a 

tendency to whiten in the upper middle 

voice, are good singers, they are no match 
for a Ferrier. Henry Cummings, the 

Jesus, and William Parsons, bass soloist in 

the arias, are, in their turn, not equal to 

Greene and Suddaby. The chorus, too, 

gives a poor account of itself and its 

blurred polyphonic singing suffers con- 
siderably from the playing of an orchestra 
that sounds much closer to the listener 
than is good for balances. So Ferrier 
shines like the gem she was. Her enviable 
freedom, her easy coloratura, and her dead- 
centering on Bach’s tortuous pitches mark 
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—William Cowper 


her work as that of a great singer, and if 
her interpretative approach is slightly 
matter-of-fact, such technical mastery is 
compensation enough for any coolness 
in her attitude towards this immensely 


personal music. —J.B. 
. 


BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 
61; Yehudi Menuhin (violin); Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Constantin Silvestri. Capitol G-7229, 
$4.98, or Stereo SG-7229, $5.98. 


Heifetz, Munch....... RCA Victor LM/LSC-1992 
Kreisler, Barbirolli......... ....Angel COLH-11 
Milstein, Steinberg.......... ....Capitol P-8313 
Szeryng, Thibaud......... .. Fr. Odéon XOC-111 


SMENUHIN’S great performance of this 
concerto with Furtwangler (still available 
through the import shops on Electrola 
90065) was, of course, recorded before the 
advent of stereo—hence this new version. 
From the purely musical point of view, the 
new recording is a very good one; soloist 
and conductor see very much eye to eye in 
interpretative details, and Menuhin’s 
devotion to the Concerto, his exceptionally 
musical phrasing—indeed his completely 
dedicated approach—are obvious from his 
very first entrance. In matters of tone, 
however, much of this performance gives 
one an acutely uncomfortable feeling, for 
there is often considerable roughness in 
Menuhin’s playing as well as uncertainties 
in intonation. Thus, in spite of the basic 
musical excellence, technical failings pre- 
vent my giving this record the praise that 
it would otherwise deserve. The sound 
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save for a momentarily dead right channel 

at the very beginning of the first movement 

in the stereo version) is very good. L.Ix. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: 


C minor, Op. 37; 


Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
Wilhelm Backhaus 
Philharmonic Or- 
Bohm. 


(piano Vienna 


chestra conducted by Karl 
Richmond B-19063, $1.98. 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5 in 


E flat, Op. 73 Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano); Vienna Philharmonic 


“Emperor” 


Orchestra conducted by Clemens Krauss. 


Richmond B-19072, $1.98 
Backhaus, Schmidt-Isserstedt 
London CM-9022, CS-6094 
Gilels, Cluytens Angel 35131 
Katchen, Gamba London CS-6096 
Op. 73) 
Backhaus, Schmidt-Isserstedt 
London CM-9023, CS-6156 
Electrola 90048 


minor concerto can be quickly 


Fischer, Furtwingler 
ATHEC 
disposed of here. In its transfer from 
LL-289 to Richmond B-19063, 


and the consequent discontinuation of 


London 


the former pressing and number, the 
catalogue has lost a first-rate performance. 
The sound of the strings on the reissue 
is so Wiry as to be nearly unbearable, and 
the piano sound, clear on the original, has 
become tubby and distorted with the drop 
in price. Backhaus’ ‘“‘Emperor”’, 
LL-879, has 


with greater success 


formerly 
London been transferred 
The sound on the 
original was no great shakes in its time, 
but at least it has not been worsened in 
its transfer to the bargain label. The 
performance as such is unsurpassed and 
totally unlike the more recent collabora- 
tion with Schmidt-Isserstedt, which nat- 
urally features much sharper sound. The 
newer recording contains a _ massively 
grand interpretation, but the excitement 
of his collaboration with Clemens Krauss 
made Backhaus’ version of several years 
back a thrill which I do not think any 
other pianist of today could duplicate. On 
re-examination, it is more glorious than 
ever. The tempi are faster than with 
Schmidt-Isserstedt, and filled 


godlike joy and lack of inhibition, in addi- 


with a 


tion to perfect execution by pianist, con- 
ductor and orchestra. I feel perfectly 
justified in saving that London has re- 
Beethoven re- 


H.G. 


issued one of the great 
cordings of the century. 
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BEETHOVEN: Septet in E flat, Op. 20 
Members of the Fine Arts Quartet and 
New York Woodwind Quintet, with 
Harold Siegel (double bass). Concert 
Disc M-1214 or Stereo CS-214, $4.98. 

Berlin Phil. Ensemble Decca DL-9934 


Vienna Octet Members 

London CM-9129, ©CS-6132 
S)THE members of these two excellent 
ensembles have combined to produce 
spirited, well-played performance of a 
work which I am beginning to think has 
been recorded far more often than it 
musical content merits. That is, I am 
rather tired of listening to the Septet 
the tre 
mendous praise to which it was subjected 


True, it is unpretentious stuff; 


during Beethoven's lifetime caused him a 
measure of embarrassment. I now find 
the work too cute and too long, although 
this expert performance and the two listed 
above do their best to dispel this impres- 
sion. The Concert-Disc version is thorough- 
ly in a class with the Decca and London 
versions, although the Berliners, in par- 
ticular their clarinetist, play with a 
bumptious joviality that makes me prefer 
their interpretation just slightly. The 
sound on this latest version, both mono 
and stereo, is very good, with notably tine 
reproduction of the important double bass 
part. The liner notes contain a ridiculous 
and totally unnecessary plug for the per- 
formance. There is something decidedly 


amateurish about telling a prospective 


customer, right on the record, that what he 
is buying is ‘fa superlative rendition, 
breathtakingly exciting in many parts 

serenely, almost 


unbearably, tender in 


others."’ Concert-Dise’s very high level 

of performance should be able to make its 

own way without the “benefit”? of such 

publicity copy. H.G. 

* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 
92; The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir 
Bart., C. H. Capitol G-7223, $4.98, or 
Stereo SG-7223, $5.98. 

Toscanini, N. Y. Phil 

Toscanini, NBC S 

Cantelli 


Thomas Beecham, 


Camden 352 
RCA Victor LM-1756 
Angel 35620, S-35620 
Kleiber Richmond 19054 
Klemperer Angel 35330 
Karajan RCA Victor LD/LDS-2348 
Walter Columbia ML-5404, MS-6082 


SAMONG so many fine recordings it ts 
difficult to single out a preferred one, short 


The 


American 





Record Guide 
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_ ANGELS ay 

“J Genuine Miracle i" 

GREAT RECORDINGS 
OF THE CENTURY 


SERIES 





Nine new releases in Angel’s collections of historic pre-micro- 
groove performances. “‘They are the classics, the peaks of musical 
achievement on discs.” (Roland Gelatt, The Reporter) 


The sensitive balance between great performance and enjoyable 
sound makes “these Angel reissues...a genuine miracle.” 
(Martin Mayer, Esquire) 
Each recording is accompanied by a fascinating booklet 
about the work, the performance, and the artist. Each 
is, of course, available only in monophonic version. 


: yey ® 


ANGEL RECORD 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 

Scarlatti Sonatas for Harpsichord 20 sonatas by Domenico Scarlatti. Recorded in 1935. 
TITO SCHIPA oo 
Opera and Song Recital Selections from Donizetti's L’Elisir d’ Amore, Bellini’s La 


Sonnambula. Also songs by A. Scarlatti, opera arias from Orfeo ed Euridice, Manon, 
L’ Amico Fritz, Werther, Don Pasquale. Recorded in 1929-1939. Angel COLH 117 


MATTIA BATTISTINI — Includes arias from The Barber of Seville, Eugen Onegin, 
Masked Ball, La Favorita, Ernani, La Traviata, I Puritani, La Forza del Destino, 
Don Carlo, The Demon. Recorded 1903-1924. Angel COLH 116 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER Conducts the Berlin Philharmonic in Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 6 “Pathétique.” Recorded in 1938. Angel COLH 21 


ARTUR SCHNABEL and Pro Arte Quartet Mozart String Quintet No. 5 in G Minor 
and Quartet in G Minor, K.478. Recorded in London in 1934-35. Angel COLH 42 


RUDOLF SERKIN — ADOLF BUSCH — HERMANN BUSCH Schubert Trio No. 2 
in E Flat Major, for piano, violin, and ’cello. Recorded in 1935. Angel COLC 43 


LOTTE LEHMANN — Opera Recital Selections from Fidelio, Die Fledermaus, Der 
Freischutz, Werther, Ariadne, and Tristan und Isolde. Recorded 1927-1933. 

Angel COLC 112 
EVA TURNER — Italian Operatic Arias “Unquestionably Turner had one of the 
greatest vocal instruments in recorded history” (Saturday Review). Recorded 1928. 

Angel COLC 114 
CONCHITA SUPERVIA — Spanish Songs Magnetic, seductive, a Spanish mezzo- 
soprano whose performances as Carmen still remain in many memories as the Carmen 








of all time! Recorded 1927-1932. Angel COLC 113 
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of personal likes or dislikes. The choice is 


made even more complex with the addition 
of this 


surprisingly good performance, 


which boasts an especially outstanding 


Beecham has 


and 


although 


scherzo and finale some 


highly interesting mostly effective 
and, 


more often than not composers other than 
Beethoven, his 


ideas, his forte has been 


dramatic and Vigorous 


treatment of this symphony certainly can 


compare favorably with the best of his 


many records. The sound is very good, 


L.K 


ilbeit somewhat distant in stereo. 


Justly renowned Chopin playing 








BRAHMS: Sonata in F 
mezzo,Op. 116, No.6; Romance, Op. 118, 
No. 5; Artur Rubinstein (piano). 
RCA Victor LM-2459, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2459, $5.98. 


Sonata) 


Kempft 
SSHEER joy from beginning to end. This 


minor; Inter 


Decca 9992 


is the most beautiful and powerful per 


formance of the Brahms Sonata on rec 


ords. Every note, every phrase is imbued 
with a warmth and an unfailing insight 
that makes each moment a compelling 
one. The broad phrases that fall so un 


Intensely poetic and very much in the grand style 


CHOPIN: Ba Nos. 3 in 
47, and 4 in F minor, Op. 52: 


A flat, Op. 
Fantaisie- 


lade \) 


Impromptu in C sharp minor, Op. 66; 
Vocturnes Nos. 12 inG, Op. 37, No. 2, and 
IN in E, Op 62, Vo. b $ Nc he rsi Nos. 2 


in B flat minor, Op. 31, and 4 in E, Op. 
54; Benno Moiséiwitsch : 


piano). Capi- 
tol G-7230, $4.98, or Stereo SG-7 





RCA Victor LM-2277 


RCA Victor LM-2137 
RCA Victor LM/LSC-2368 


Angel 35403 
RCA Victor LM/LSC-2368 


is good to have Moiséiwitsch’s re- 





cordings available in this country once 


again. Even though he has of late recorded 


comparatively little, his only other current 


representation is the Rachmaninoff Sec- 


ond Piano Concerto with two. short 


His well- 
known performance of the Rachmaninoff 


pieces filling out the record. 


Paganini Rhapsody had been released 
a few years ago in England but for some 
reason was never issued here; perhaps 


Capitol can be persuaded to make it 
available to us. 

Moiséiwitsch has been justly renowned 
for his Chopin playing for many years. 
This is a particular style of interpretation 
—warm, intensely poetic, and very much 
in the grand style of an older generation 
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that is far too infrequently heard today. 
But in that 


playing there are few exaggerations in his 


contrast to older way of 


interpretations; there is just a rich and 


wonderfully colored expressive quality 


that is heard to great advantage on this 


disc. Not all of the playing is impeccable 
from the technical point of view, and 
there are certain places also where 


Mois¢iwitsch feels it necessary to change 


the written notes. The collection as a 
whole, however, is play ed so stvlishly and 
with such poetic insight that it can be 
recommended to all lovers of the art of 


piano-playing. L.Ix. 
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gratefully into most pianists’ hands take 
flight with Rubinstein. Here is the 
greatest showman of them all, at an un- 
cann peak of interpretative genius. 
Though he is gloriously true to the 
Brahms statement throughout, his per- 


And 
He helps the work 


sonal stamp is clearly there, too. 
this is all to the good. 
to flow when it becomes bogged down in 
holds the 


spreading lines with artful phrasing, and 


deep introspection, together 
brings out a lyric beauty as only Rubin- 
stein can. The playing is as energetic as 
that of a young man, but there is also an 
the 


The Intermezzo 


inner control that comes only with 
experience of a master. 
and Romance are given equally sensitive 
performances that are similarly enhanced 


D.A. 


by brilliant and full sound. 


& 

DAQUIN: Nouveau Livre de Noéls, Op. 2; 
E. Power Biggs (Flentrop Organ at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity). Columbia ML-5567, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6167, $5.98. 


Noéls 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11) 

Watkins Washington 428 
Noéls 9, 10, 12) 

Smith Cambridge C RS-505 


SEN TITLED ‘Joyeux Noél”’, this record- 
ing consists of Louis Claude Daquin’s com- 
plete Op. 2, the Nouveau Livre de Noéls, 
which contains twelve variation settings of 
old French carols. Several of the more 
familiar Noéls (Noél sur les Fliites, Noél 
Grand jeu et Duo, and Noél Suisse) have 
been recorded previously a number of 
times, most recently in an excellent per- 
Melville Smith, but 
the first time, so far as I have been able to 
that 
sembled on 


formance by this is 


has been as- 
(1694-1772), 
who was organist of the Chapel Royal, is 


trace, the entire set 


disc. Daquin 
best known for these Noéls, although he 
wrote a considerable quantity of music 
which is still in manuscript. These charm- 
ing works, so delightful for the Christmas 
just but 
restricted by it (because the tunes on which 


season past not in the least 
the variations are based are mostly un- 
familiar), are extremely well played by 
Biggs. The new Flentrop organ is heard 
to even better advantage here than on the 
recent Frescobaldi-Gabrieli disc, for Biggs 
is able to let us hear many more stops and 


combinations in the variations than was 
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possible there. It is a fine instrument, and 
it has been accorded a really spectacular, 
full-bodied recording. The stereo version 


should hold much appeal for those wishing 


to demonstrate their equipment. I.K. 
* 
DEBUSSY: Préludes, Books 1 and 2; 


Daniel Ericourt (piano). Kapp set 

KDX-6501, four sides, $9.96, or stereo 

set KDX-6501-S_ $11.96. 
Gieseking ; Col. ML-4537/8 
S)KAPP is to be applauded for the entire 
production of this album, from the beauty 
of the performance to the uncommonly 
fine piano reproduction to the intelligence 
with which the jacket notes have been 
arranged. (The cover contains reproduc- 
tions of the opening bars of each Prélude, 
which are extremely 
the listener.) 


helpful guides for 


There has always been only one Debussy 
Ericourt, 
however, is stiff competition for the late 


interpreter for me—Gieseking. 


master of impressionism. He obviously 
knows these works as well as he knows 
his keyboard. He treats each Prélude 
in the same manner in which a jeweler 
studies every facet of an exquisite gem, 
capturing just the light that will reflect 
the incandescent beauty within. Ericourt 
is a true artist, a sensitive craftsman, and 
always a scholar. He never lumps to- 
gether his interpretations; each piece has 
its own expression. It is only when he 
becomes too much the academician that 
his playing loses the essential shimmering 
effect for which Gieseking is famous. 
Among the most memorable of the read- 
ings are Ondine, Des pas sur la neige, La 
Cathédrale engloutie, and Hommage @ S. 
Pickwick Esq. P.P.M.P.C. 


would be a worth-while addition to any 


D.A. 


This album 


collection. 
7 


DONIZETTI: ‘‘La Favorita’’—Highlights ; 
Giulietta Simionato (Leonora) ; 
Poggi 
(Alfonso); Jerome Hines (Baldassare) ; 
Bice Magnani (Inez); Chorus and Or- 


Gianni 


(Fernando); Ettore Bastianini 


chestra of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, 

conducted by Alberto Erede. 

Stereo OS-25194, $5.87. 
SWHEN the complete monophonic ver- 


London 


sion of this recording was issued several 
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years ago I found myself somewhat less 


than wildly enthusiastic about the per- 


formance. It struck me then as remarkable 
that with all the recent interest in Rossini, 
Bellini, and Donizetti revivals, so famous a 
forgotten opera as “‘Favorita’’, given with 
seasoned cast, should so signally fail to 
come off. I was therefore glad to have the 
opportunity to return to these highlights 
for a possible reversal of my former judg- 
ment. In all honesty I am disappointed 
again. ‘‘Favorita’’ is a bel canto opera, but 
it is also a dramatic one. Its fourth act 
has often been cited as Donizetti's most 
Is it, then, the fault 


of the singers or of the older operatic con- 


powerful inspiration. 


ventions that in this particular opera the 
salt seems to have lost its savor? 

How many baritones of any generation 
have recorded A tanto amor with such tel- 
ling effect that the uninitiated hearer can 
recognize at once the irony the King is sup- 


2 


posed to express? How often have we 


heard O mio Fernando sung so as to convey 
more than the obvious fact that Leonora is 


in love? A real test is the duet, AA, l'alto 


ardor, sung mostly in sixths by Leonora in 
the lower medium and Alfonso in the upper 
regions of his voice, both expressing 

What is 


most likely to happen is just what does 


aside—their divergent passions. 
happen in this recording: the baritone, in 
anything but confidential tones, outsings 
the mezzo-soprano. 

Miss Simionato is not too comfortable in 
lines of Leonora's 


the broad sustained 


music. Much of her singing is unsteady, 
and her efforts to achieve richness too often 
result in ponderous tone and impure vowel 
sounds. Bastianini’s ample voice is cer- 
tainly adequate to the demands of his role, 
but his performance is casual, as though 
the whole meant little to him. Poggi sings 
a brilliant high C sharp toward the end of 
Una vergine (a passage, by the way, that 
such older tenors as Bonci and Constantino 
used to avoid) but this seems to be his best 
qualification for the role of Fernando. No, 
if ‘‘Favorita’’ is to be brought back to life it 
will have to be treated with more under- 
I am still 
-P.L.M. 


standing than is evidenced here. 
not sure it cannot be done. 


A pair of perfectly glorious discs from Prague 


DVORAK: Serenade for Strings in E, Op. 
22; Prague Soloists Orchestra conducted 
by Vaclav Talich; Serenade for Winds in 
D minor, Opus 44; 
tory Chamber Ensemble. Supraphon 
LPV-410, $5.98 (Artia import). 

DVORAK: Slavonic Rha psodies, Op. 45; 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66; Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Karel LPV-407, 


Prague Conserva- 


Sejna. Supraphon 
$5.98 (Artia import 
ATHE page 


with every ecstatic adjective at hand is 


temptation to strew this 


very strong indeed. These discs are per- 


fectly glorious! Deep and abiding affec- 
tion shapes every phrase, every tiny 
detail. True, you will find more sheen in 


the Kubelik recording of Op. 22, more pre- 
cision in Dorati’s Rhapsodies, more bril- 


But 


exposition of the 


liance in Kubelik’s Scherzo. for a 


steady and loving 
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considerable 
that lie embedded in these early 
and undemanding Dvorak pieces your one 


simple emotions and the 


fantasy 


haven must be these two imported discs. 
the mock 
solemnity of the opening march of Op. 44, 
which comes out especially well in this 
relatively slow tempo; the wit in Dvorak’s 


Things to note in particular: 


use of the double bass in the same work, 


which no other recorded performance 
remarkable 
modulatory scheme in Op. 66, deftly un- 


derlined by Sejna, who respects the sub- 


has cared to explore; the 


stance of the work as few others do; the 
delicious wind-playing in Op. 45, No. 3 
(some of the finest will ever hear; 
the genuine intimacy that Talich draws 


from his small ensemble in Op. 22, im- 


you 


possible from the usual larger group. But 
there is no point in going on; these two 


records are indispensable. —A.R, 
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HANDEL: Concerti for Organ and Or- 
chestra Nos. 10-16; Walter Kraft (Organ, 
in Nos. 10-12, Op. 7); Eva Hoelderlin 
Organ, in Nos. 13-16); Stuttgart Pro 
Musica Orchestra conducted by Rolf 
Reinhardt. Vox Box VBX-24,_ six 
sides, $7.95. 

(Organ Concerti Nos. 1-12, Op. 4 & 7) 


Richter ...-Lon. CMA-7302, CSA-2302 
(Organ Concerti Nos. 6-12, Op. 7) 

Biggs Col. M2L-261, M2S-604 
(Organ Concerti Nos, 13-16) 

Biggs Col. M2L-267, M2S-611 


ASECOND of the two volumes containing 
the complete organ concerti of Handel, 
this album contains the last three concerti 
of Op. 7 plus the four additional works 
including the familiar ‘Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale’) which are numbered thirteen 
through sixteen but which do not bear any 
opus number. The performances through- 
out are good without being the last word in 
baroque style, as I indicated in my earlier 
review of the first volume. Economically, 
however, these ‘“‘Vox Boxes’’ are a good 
value, provided one does not prefer the 
more authentically played Richter inter- 
pretations or the brighter and clearer sound 
of both the Richter and the Biggs record- 
ings (which are of course much more ex- 
pensive). .K. 
2 
HAYDN: Missa in honorem Beatissimae 
Virginis Mariae in E flat (Grosse Orgel- 
messe); Elizabeth Roon (soprano), 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan (contralto), Walde- 
mar Kmentt (tenor), Walter Berry 
(bass), Bruno Seidlhofer (organ), Akade- 
mie Kammerchor, Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Ferdinand 
Grossmann. Lyrichord LL-84, $4.98. 
HAYDN: Stabat Mater; Anny Felber- 
mayer (soprano), Sieglinde Wagner 
(contralto), Waldeman Kmentt (tenor), 
Otto Wiener (bass), Jose Nebois (organ), 
Akademie Kammerchor, Chamber Or- 
chestra of the Vienna Symphony con- 
ducted by Hans Gillesberger. Lyri- 
chord set LL-89, four sides, $7.96. 
ATHIS fourth of the Masses which Haydn 
composed was written in 1766. Men- 
delssohn once heard a performance of it 
and described it, according to the jacket 
notes here, as “scandalously gay’’. This is 
doubly amusing since this is Haydn’s first 
surviving work of the category of Masses 
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MS 6202/ML 5602* 

You will also enjoy: 

HANDEL: ODE FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY— 
Adele Addison, Soprano; John McCollum, 
Tenor; John Wummer, Flutist; Laszlo 
Varga, Cellist; Bruce Prince-Joseph, Or- 
ganist; Rutgers University Choir, F. Austin 
Walter, Director; with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Leonard Bernstein, Conductor. 
MS 6206/ML 5606* *Regular 


YOURS ON COLUMBIA @RECORDS 
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officially characterized as Missa solemnis 
(as opposed to Missa brevis, in which form 
were his prior essays). If this relatively 
early work does not have the majesty and 
dramatic power of Haydn's later Masses 
nor all the variety and spread even of the 
composer’s next work in the form, the 
Cacilienmesse of c.1773, it is still a sincere, 
unpretentiously direct, and melodious 
work that charms immediately. Its most 
striking feature is the prominence of the 
organ part, hence its popular nickname (in 
contrast to the Kleine Orgelmesse, Haydn's 
seventh, of ¢.1775). But interesting also is 
Haydn's skillful juxtaposition of the soloists 
with the chorus throughout. These per- 
formers are highly accomplished and give a 
completely satisfying account of the work. 
The dated sound has little range of treble 
and a rather heavy bass, but if it does little 
to enhance the performance it does not do 
much to hinder it. 

The Stabat Mater is cut from different 
cloth. A later work (c.1770-1), it is also 
far more mature in style. The superficial 
reminders at first of Pergolesi’s famous 
setting of the text should not be surprising 
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since, as H. C. Robbins Landon points out 
in his thorough notes, Haydn probably 
knew the [talian’s work. But Pergolesi is 
more a starting-point than simply a model 


This 


line with a succession of 


for imitation work should be 


viewed, in such 
compositions as, for example, K. P. E. 
Bach’s Magnificat of 1749 
Bach Guild BG-552), as a landmark in the 


development by 


(available on 
composers of the mid- 
eighteenth century of a new major choral 
idiom on the foundations of the superseded 
Haydn's Stabat Mater is 


important also not only for musicological 


baroque style. 


reasons, but as well for its role in Haydn's 
career. For its popularity and perform- 
ance throughout Europe won him some of 
his first fame in France and England, thus 
paving the way for later commissions and 
triumphs there. Even to our ears it is still 
an interesting and effective piece, and in 
spite of its economy of means it contains 
many fine sections. This old performance 
is quite adequate, even if it does lack some 
refinement It is interesting also as one 
of the better performances of the usually 
orded 


\s with 


uneven Sieglinde Wagner Phe ree 
sound, too, stands up fairly well. 
the other release, the full text is provided 


with the details of its divisions fully noted; 


and in this case a full translation is in- 
cluded, also 

Both of these releases are part of 
Lyrichord’s valiant series of reissues of 


recordings formerly in the Vox catalogue. 
The Mass dis¢ PL-7020, and 
the Stabat Mater was set PL-7410. It is 


such 


was formerly 
perhaps appropriate that reissues 
should draw upon a category in which, as 
much as any other, the advent of the LP 
replaced long darkness with welcome light. 
Few music lovers may have been aware of 
the riches of Havdn’s sacred choral litera- 
ture until recordings made a large per- 
centage of it available. In this sphere it 
was probably the old Haydn Society that 
other label, but this 


should by no 


did more than any 
acknowledgment means 
imply disparagement of Vox’s contribu- 
tions, and it certainly is good to have them 


available again. (Perhaps in all justice we 


should note the continued and worthy 
availability of one of Lyrichord’s own 
releases of two more Haydn Masses, 
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respectively his first and seventh, on LL- 
30. J.W.B. 
e 
HOVHANESS: Meditation on Orpheu 

KELLER: Symphony No. 3; WOOD: 
Poem for Orchestra; Japan Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
William Strickland (in the 
Asahi Orchestra of Tokyo 


Hovhaness 
and Keller); 
conducted by Richard Korn. Composers 
Recordings CRI-134, $4.98. 

ANO matter the sanctimonious adulation 

that has surrounded the Hovhaness cult 

(it is that!) and aside from those who have 

drawn musical red herrings across his trail, 

there remains a paramount point to much 
the attraction 
and fascinating disposition of timbre. In 


of this composer's work: 


its manifold combination and relationship 
this technique is a dogmaticism that per- 


vades each and every Hovhaness com- 


position. This is the central point of his 


\Veditation, despite the formal, rondo- 
separation principle that finds certain ad 
that 


mixture of whipped, gushing shape ap- 


libitum sounds create a_ rhythmic 


pearing at certain intervals. It is the use 
of ostinato (be it rhythmic, or centralized 
color) that is used constantly in this work. 
It confirms rhythmic probity, it functions 
whereby one specific-hued scale fastened 
at one gamut operates against other tints 
in movement, or in related and opposed 
ostinati. It works well, but it is over- 
worked. I found the piece interesting toa 
attention 


A little 


Phe recording is welcome, 


point, but then he drew my 
away by over-stressing his idea. 
Hovhaness, etc. 
however, now that M-G-M has withdrawn 
its broad survey of this composer’s output. 
While it is impossible to relate the music 
of Wood or 


only 


Keller with Hovhaness, the 


satisfactory way of explaining the 
first two is to indicate how superbly in- 
dividual the latter is in comparison. Keller 
mixes his musical grammar to such an 
extent that at times it isquasi-Americanese, 
and at other times it is respectable con- 
temporaryism but modeled after so many 
other models that the term eclectic ceases 
toapply. Keller isa good formal architect, 
but because of his allegiances he makes no 
impact. A divertimento of styles, this 


symphony. Wood's poem is of tabloid 
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proportions; its essentials are well stated, 


but its pronouncements are not well- 
exploited, though others have exploited 
them to a fare-thee-well. It is agreeable 
music that would sound better if it were 
performed better. AL. 
e 

KODALY: “Hiry Jénos” Suite; LISZT: 
Nos. 1 & 2; 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Tibor Paul. Epic LC-3752, $4.98, or 


Hungarian Rhapsodies 


Stereo BC-1114, $5.98. 
Kodal 





lort Capitol P/SP-8508 

RCA Victor LM-1973 

‘ ! Epic LC-3290 

odzinski Westminster XWN-18775 
Liszt 

Ormandy Columbia ML-5299, MS-6018 


S)PERHAPS the main point of difference 
between this Hdry Jdnos and the other 


excellent performances on records is the 


inimated and 
Paul, 


both Weingartner and Scherchen, invests 


unusually humorous ap- 


proach. Tibor who studied with 


this already comic score with even more 
drollness and personality through his very 
skillful 


prising departures from the accustomed 


coloristic effects and some sur- 


tempi in certain sections. His Viennese 
Musical Clock is somewhat on the noisy 
side, without quite the charm this move- 
in general the suite 


ment demands, but 


receives a first-rate performance. The 
two Liszt Rhapsodies, also, are extremely 


well done, although it should be pointed 


From yesteryear’s Vienna 


“*The 
Smiles”, 


“Paganini”, 


LEHAR: Excerpts from 
Widow", ‘‘The Land of 


Count of Luxemburg”, 


Me rry 
“The 

“Es 
War einmal ein Walser’, “Schon ist dic 
Welt” ; ‘Das Fuerstenkind”, ‘‘Der Rastel- 


binder’, and a “Lehar Medley”. Sung 
by sopranos Alpar, Eisinger, Kern, 
Kochhann, Rautawaara, and Slezak; 


tenors Anders, Groh, Ludwig, Patzak, 
Roswaenge, Schmidt, Tauber, Voelker 
and Wittrisch. Eterna 735, $5.95. 
Needless to say, our G. B. is himself a 
native of Lehdr’s Vienna. 
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out that the original orchestrations by 
Doppler are not utilized here, contrary to 
what is suggested in the notes. If these 
popular pieces sound even more Hun- 
garian in their rhythmic impetus than is 
customary, it should certainly be ascribed 


to the conductor’s background. Excellent 


sound. —I.K. 
2 
LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 


Edith Far- 
Vienna State Opera Or- 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in A; 

nadi (piano); 

chestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 

Westminster Stereo WST-14125, $5.98. 
Katchen, Argenta Lon. CM-9193, CS-6033 
SFFARNADI performs these works with 
the thorough competence of one who is 
entirely familiar with the Liszt idiom, 
although she does not seem to be particu- 
larly involved in her playing. The or- 
chestra, too, comes through in a straight- 
forward, efficient manner, without being 
really distinguished. One cannot call this 
a bad recording. It is quite fine tech- 
that 


The disc is 


nically, and the excitement comes 
with bravura playing is there. 
just not an inspired one, as is Katchen’s of 
the same works. Katchen believes so com- 
pletely in the music that his enthusiasm is 
contagious. His interpretation is ex- 
pansive, heroic, and splendidly colored. 
One of Miss Farnadi’s problems is a lack of 


Boult. The West- 


minster sound is generally excellent.—D.A. 


firm support from 


By GUSTL BREUER 


VISIONARY houseguest left in my 
A medicine cabinet a bottle on which 
the label carries the following information: 
“helps relieve stomach upset and nausea 
caused by too much to eat or drink. 
it exerts a soothing coating action on 
If only 
Eterna could find a way of packaging such 


stomach and intestinal walls.” 
a remedy with its newly issued “Lehar 
Laurels’, this operetta memoir might be 
an unalloyed joy. As it is, only the most 
abject slave of Viennese operetta will be 
able to take so much Schmalz in one gulp 
without some “‘soothing coating action”’. 
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\What in any event emerges quite clearly 
from listening to this disc is that Lehar— 
always excepting his ‘“‘ Merry Widow’’—was 
far from being the rightful heir to the 
Strausses and to Offenbach; or rather, he 
was the rightful heir only because there 
wasn't anyone else who could claim the 
title 

The excerpts here range from Lehar’s 
first success, ‘‘Der Rastelbinder’’, to his 
“Giuditta’’, which in 1934 received a Vienna 
State Opera world premitre with Jarmila 
Novotna and Richard Tauber and a fan- 
fare usually reserved for Richard Strauss 
or Puccini baptisms. In addition, this 
record features almost every famous 
operetta tenor, along with one tremendous 
operetta diva who graced the Berlin and 
Vienna stages of the twenties and thirties, 
And listening to those tenors you wonder 
what, exactly, made an ideal operetta star. 

With the exception of Josef Schmidt, 
whose five-foot height limited him to radio 
and concert appearances, and with the 
possible exception of Herbert Ernst Groh, 
all the tenors on this disc were also, or even 
primarily, active in grand opera; in short, 
they all had legitimate voices, yet not all of 
them mastered both operetta and grand- 
opera styles equally well. I would say that 
only two of the lot really did. These were 
Marcel Wittrisch and, of course, Richard 
Tauber. I never saw Wittrisch, who was 
one of the highest paid stars of the Berlin 
State Opera, but I did see Tauber. The 
thing that was always so amazing about 
him was that he never mixed his two 
musical worlds. When he sang Ottavio, 
Belmonte, or Tamino, or when he gave an 
unforgettable interpretation of Schumann's 
Dichterliebe, you never felt that he had any 
business singing ‘Land of Smiles”. Yet 
when you heard him in that operetta, or in 
“Giuditta” or “ Paganini’, you couldn't 
imagine that this was the man you had 
also heard sing J/ mio tesoro. Tauber was 
an exceptional musician, a conductor and 
composer of sorts, and perhaps he knew a 
secret way of serving both styles without 
violating either. On this record all the 
other tenors seem to trespass on_ his 
“Giuditta”’ and “Land of Smiles’’ territory, 
while he sings a musically inferior selection 
from ‘‘Der Fuerst der Berge’. But his two 
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conducting the Columbia Symphony Or- 
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Walter conducting the New York Philhar- 
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duets with Gitta Alpar from “Schoen ist die 
Welt” make up for lost breath. Wittrisch, 
with his “Es War einmal ein Walzer”, al- 
most steals the program with the beauty of 
his voice and a true operetta brio. 

In fact, the thing that seems outstanding 
about Tauber and Wittrisch is that they 
apparently really believed the incredibly 
stupid lyrics which most Lehar heroes are 
required to sing. It is perhaps this utter 
sincerity which sets them apart from the 
others. While every tenor under discussion 
sobs at the appropriate moment, only 
Wittrisch and Tauber seem to sob with 
conviction. 

Helge Roswaenge, that excellent Danish 
tenor of many operatic recordings, almost 
pulls it off in Immer nur laecheln from 


“Land of Smiles’. But at the very last 
moment he can’t go through with it, gets 
heroic rather than sloppily sentimental 

exit Lehar, entrance Lohengrin! Julius 
Patzak, that wonderful Mozart, oratorio 
and lieder singer, demonstrates acutely 
that tactful reticence, pure phrasing, 
avoidance of falsetto and sobs, just won't 
get you anywhere in this genre. His 
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excerpt from “The Count of Luxemburg” 
sounds as close to Schubert as Lehar could 
You might ask: “Is that 
Well, strangely enough it is. 


possibly get. 
bad?” 

Tenors Groh and Anders turn out to be 
“Schipas’’, of this 
lyric and quite stylish. Josef 
Schmidt is perhaps less stylish but shows 


the lightweights, or 
selection: 


his amazing voice, and Walter Ludwig, 
another excellent tenor, makes you wonder 
whether there isn’t something in vocal 
inheritance, for this is Christa Ludwig’s 
Papa. But just as you reflect on this theory 
with gratitude and warmth, Margarethe 
Slezak, Leo’s daughter, dashes it for good. 

Which brings us to the (vocally, too) 
this Aulikki 


Rautawaara, a small-voiced and enchant- 


weaker sex of record. 


ing Contessa of the Glyndebourne pro- 
ductions of the 30s, is charming yet coolly 
aloof in a ‘‘Lehar Medley”, which is per- 
haps not surprising as she comes from Ice- 
land; Irene Eisinger, the Despina of those 
Glyndebourne days, is somewhat too shy 
both vocally and emotionally for her “Land 


MacDOWELL: 


D minor, Op 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
23; PROKOFIEFF: 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in C, Op. 26; 

Van Cliburn 

phony Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Hendl. RCA Victor LM-2507, $4.98, 


or Stereo LSC-2507, $5.98. 
(MacDowell) 


piano Chicago Sym- 


Sanroma, Hanson Columbia ML-4638 
Rivkin, Dixon Westminster XWN-18367 
Mitchell, Strickland Vanguard 1011 
(Prokofieff 

Gilels, Kondrashin Westminster XWN-18178 
Prokofieff, Coppola Angel COLH-34 
Katchen, Ansermet London CM-9083 
STHE MacDowell Second Concerto, 


once a neglected piece, now boasts several 
excellent recordings. Cliburn plays it ina 


nicely old-fashioned style with plenty of 


power and a good romantic approach. 
The overside work, although very well 
performed, is less satisfactory from the 


standpoint of style. Cliburn, in the first 
place, plays this most popular of Proko- 
fieff's piano concerti in a distinctly ro- 


mantic manner with little attention to 
any of the sardonic elements in the score. 
Much of the piano writing demands a 
a drier and more me- 


Secondly, 


more brittle tone, 


chanized approach. tempi 
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of Smiles’ duet; while Adele Kern, a colora- 
tura-soubrette of the Clemens Krauss era 
in Vienna, attacks her ‘‘Giuditta’”’ duet with 
rather screechy abandon, driving her small 
Her partner, 
Franz Voelker, though not ideal, shows 


voice far beyond its limits. 


why his voice was so ideally suited for 
Siegmund, Florestan, and Don Carlo. 

All this now leaves us the one female star 
Gitta Alpar. I don't 
know how great a Gilda or Violetta Mme. 
Alpar was but I do know that at the start 
of her career she sang these and other 
operatic roles. In her duets with Richard 
Tauber she gives us one of the better trills 
Melba, 
Tettrazzini, and most of all Selma Kurz; 


of the occasion: 


since the legendary days of 
Alpar’s staccato passages, showering silver 
D sharps like fireworks, could and should 
be envied by many a Lucia or Lakmé. In 
short, Mme. 
sented here who has both the voice and— 
much more important 


Alpar is the one lady repre- 


that inner lack of 
taste, which gives Lehar all the true, 
dripping Schmalz he demands. 


throughout the fast sections of all three 
movements are a little on the slow side, 
which is not in itself bad, but one still 
longs for a slightly less stolid interpreta- 
tion—the sort of virtuosity that can be 
heard in the now long-deleted Kapell re- 
(RCA Victor LM-1058.) 


orchestral work in both concerti, however, 


cording The 
is first-rate. 

In respect to sound, the piano as well 
as the orchestra are a trifle distant, but the 
stereo version spreads the ensemble across 
The 
Prokofieff side, almost thirty minutes long, 
I.K. 


the room with considerable effect. 


tends towards distortion. 
. 
MONIUSZKO: “‘Straszny Dwor’’; Polish 
National Moniuszko Opera of Poznan 
conducted by Walerian  Bierdiajew. 
Bruno set BR-23007 /9, six sides, $14.94. 
AALTHOUGH Moniuszko (1819-72) was 
Poland’s 
opera, this says little more, alas, than that 
The 


leading composer of romantic 
John Knowles Paine was America’s. 
finest moments in this score, the second- 
most-popular of his six, are those which 


show the lilt of folksong. But these 
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moments are few, and even they seem 
beside the 


Smetana. 


self-conscious and _ labored 


similar techniques of, say, 
Otherwise, there is little here to charm, 
unless you just happen to be in the market 
partially-assimilated pastiche of 
1850. 


for a 
European operatic styles c. As near- 
ly as I can glean from the accompanying 
“booklet”? in broken English 
the plot is comic, 
“* Ruddigore”™’ But 


is lucidity itself beside the 


two sheets 
of paper, no libretto), 
somewhat like 
the booklet 
actual 


unto 


which is 
dim, unbalanced, and changeable. On the 
label I see the inscription “Hi-Fi,” but I 


sound of these records, 


would be as readily inclined to believe 


that the Empire State Building was 


portable. Under the circumstances, no 
evaluation of the 
fact 


the chorus is the 


performance 
that the 
one sound 
Individual 
An album, 
who must 


ALR. 


reasoned 
is possible, beyond the 
screech of 
audible. 


most consistently 


singers are nowhere identified 
in short, only for the collector 
have everything. 
* 

MOZART: R: 
Werner Hans 
schopf (alto); Walther Ludwig (tenor); 
Harald Proglhét Hof- 
musikkapelle conducted by Josef Krips. 
Richmond B-19077, $1.98 


n D minor, K. 626; 


juiem 


Pech (soprano Breit- 


bass Vienna 


Be Epic LC-3507 
Scherchet .. West nster XWN-18766 
Shaw RCA LM-1712 
ALIKE ‘Don Giovanni’, Mozart's Re- 
quiem remains a work of which no one 


performance (on records) seems able to 


satisfy a large number of, its admirers. 
Of course the greatness and multiplicity 
of meanings in the music are the chief 
this. 


reasons for They are both works 


which have a power of communication 


equaled by few compositions by few 
The Krips performance, 
formerly available on two 10” London 
discs, LPS-230/31, is filled with flaws, as 
Yet 
these four are also blessed with various 
qualities which makes each a performance 
of considerable success. As the owner of 
all four recordings, I do feel that the 
Krips is the one I will return to most 
often and with the most pleasure. Unlike 
the other versions, the Krips contains a 


other composers. 


are the other versions I have listed. 
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The trom 
bone in the Tuba Mirum is horribly flat, 


few enormously bad things. 


and the solo bass in that section has a 
most unpleasantly constricted voice and 
coarse delivery. I also can find nothing to 
say in favor of employing boys for the 


soprano and alto solos. Master Pech 
is O.K. as boy sopranos go; Master 
Breitschopf’s pitch is not perfect. But 


my chief objection here is that the boys 
must spend their time being obsessively 
cautious about their notes. They cannot 
be expected to grasp the deeper aspects 
of the text, and its very special relationship 
to the 
Requiem was written. 


under which the 
Of the soloists, 
Ludwig is by far the best, but the small- 


circumstances 


toned boy soloists force him to keep his 
sounds on an immoderately modest level 
in the ensembles. 

Such major qualifications seem almost 
when considers the 


unimportant one 


positive qualities of this performance. 
It is filled with the 


deepest, most human tragedy. 


an interpretation 
Krips is 
never the man to whip things up into 
Yet the work 
gains rather than loses by his comparative- 


huge storms of excitement. 


ly undramatic way with it.  Krips’ 
Dies irae has none of the Verdian over- 
tones of the Scherchen, nor does it partake 
of the cataclysmic—and very exciting— 
howling of the massive Béhm. It moves 
at a moderate pace, with less tension than 
we are used to, yet it seems more genuine 
and expressive than any other recorded 
And most of the 
choral portions) Dies 
irae becomes even more frightening with 
the addition of the children’s piercing 
tones to the thicker-texture of the adult 
tenors and basses in their description of 
the Day of Judgment. The boys seem 
very poignantly like the innocent victims 
of the sins of the 
majestatis is just that, tremendous and 
majestic. <A supplicating shout 
than that delivered on the first word by 
the chorus is hard to imagine. Although 
Krips is really “big’’ in this section, I 
never feel that he is squeezing it for the 
last drop of effect. Again, the conductor’s 
viewpoint is perfectly in keeping with the 
text. The Lacrymosa as felt by Krips is 


version. here (as in 


the boys shine. 


world. Rex tremendae 


more 
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another crushing experience. !t is slow, 


and builds naturally to a heartbreaking 
climax. Every word of the text counts, 
because the conductor is intent on ex- 
posing its entire meaning, without fussing, 


without employing tricky and exaggerated 


dynamics \ few listenings disclose that 
Krips, and to an extent Shaw, are the only 
conductors on records who view this work 
is a Whole, not as a series of unconnected 


The 


a few of the high points of a 


fragments above-mentioned consti- 


tute only 


performance which, far more important 
than what is wrong with it, contains 
inmatched beauties \ bit of research 
shows that the “Vienna Hofmusikkap- 
pelle” is comprised of the Vienna Choir 
Bovs, tenors and basses of the Vienna 
State Opera Staatsoper) Chorus, and 
members of the Vienna Philharmonic. 
The sound becomes acceptable with a 
strong treble boost \t any price, and in 
spite of its flaws, this is a magnificent 
Requiem, and one in which we feel the 
presence of the mind and spirit of the 
dying Mozart H.G. 
. 
MOZART: Concerto No. 24 in C minor, 


K. 491; SCRIABIN: Concerto in F 
harp minor, Op. 20; Dimitri Bashkirov 
piano); U.S.S.R. State Radio Orches- 


tra conducted by Alexander Gauk (in 


Mozart Kondrashin (in 
the Scriabin \LP-168, $4.98. 
ABASHKIROV\, New Yorkers 


have just heard in person, is presented 


Kiril 
\rtia 


whom 


the and 





Both 
are played as if penned by tl 


here in his American record debut. 
concerti 
same hand, and although there is much to 
admire in the accustomed rhythm-wrench 
ing Slavic explosions in the young and 
passionate Scriabin, mature Mozart eve 

most 


at his Beethovenesque is not well 


the same treatment. It is one 


191 to 


it is another to play it as if it 


served by 


thing to compare K. Beethoven; 
were, e€ 

pecially Russified Beethoven. However, 
Bashkirov is always secure, and never les 


The 


competent 


than straightforward orchestra, 


under its highly conductors, 


comes through crisp and clear, with more 


prominence in the Mozart than the 


s also more 


|.B.L. 


Scriabin, whose total sound 


distant 


* 
MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at an 


Exhibition; LISZT: The Huns. Lon- 
don Stereo CS-6177, $4.98. BARTOK: 
VWusic for Strings, Percussion, and 


Celesta; BEETHOVEN: Grosse Fuge. 
London Stereo CS-6159, $4.98. L’Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. 
S)THESE two new discs reflect, with the 
brightness of London clarity, orchestral 
playing that is more notable for neatness 
and sophistication than for generous spirit. 
This stylishness and general shipshapeness, 
without the zest which can span expressive 
oceans or provide stimulation for its own 
sake, is typical of much of Ansermet’s work 


today. It is comfortable to be around be- 


At eighty, Rosina Lhevinne’s exquisite Mozart 


8) THE innumerable admirers of Madame 
taught at Juilliard 
find 


faction in this performance. 


Lhévinne, who has 


for forty years, will immense satis- 
Her playing 
is of a style which has long since, and 
regrettably, passed. Her concept of this 


concerto is quite large-scaled, and in the 


MOZART: 
K. 467; 
Juilliard Orchestra conducted by Jean 
Morel. Columbia ML-5582, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6182, $5.98 


Piano Concerto No. 21 in C, 


Rosina Lhévinne (piano); 
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romantic tradition. She uses more rubato 
in Mozart than most of today’s pianists 


would dare, but she shows exquisite taste 


and control. Her tone is round and 
singing, and her phrasing is molded in an 
expressive, highly personal manner. As 


to technique, it is supple and fluid by any 
standards, but for her age—she was eighty 
when this recording was made—it is al- 


most beyond belief. Morel provides a 
strong, if somewhat unsubtle accompani- 
clear and 


D.H.M. 


ment, and the recording is 


bright. 
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The deft touch of Murray G. Crosby 


on electronic gear makes the every- 
day into something special. This is 
clearly evidenced by the introduction 
of two new high fidelity components 

a super-sensitive FM tuner and a 
powerful 28-watt stereophonic pre- 
amplifier/amplifier. These twin units 
bring to home music enjoyment 
the technical achievement acquired 
through research and production of 
sophisticated military electronic 
equipment. And what makes Crosby’s 
entry into stereo hi-fi even more 
exciting is the combination of these 
skills with handsome, compact design 
at a fair price. 


left: Model GSO stereo preamp 
amplifier 28-watts—$119.95 
Featuring push-button source selec- 
tion, colored light mode indicators, 
exclusive circuit mono/stereo blend 
control, center-channel stereo output, 
tape monitor input. Compact size — 
1344” w.x 4%” h. x 6%” d. 


right: Model 690 FM tuner—$99.95 
Extremely high sensitivity, dial-vari- 
able amplified AFC, variable inter- 
station noise-muting control, chassis 
ready for Multiplex. Compact size 
13%" w. x 4%” h. x 6%” d. 


stereo « Crosby 


Crosby Electronics, Inc., Syosset, L.!., N.Y. 
Manufacturers and designers of stereophonic components, speakers and the Crosby Compatible Stereo FM Multiplex System 
Export Microwave International Corp. * 36 West 44th Street, New York 36. N. Y. 
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cause it is so dependable; but one listener 







































finds too much of it somewhat deadening 

to the flesh. 
London's 78 \nsermet’s 

still 


flickers like an almost-used-up candle in a 


recording of 
stirring performance of the Pictures 
since then has discarded 


memory that 


many worthy musical moments, but this 
new one will be forgot when the next good 
performance rides the next new wave of 
That take too 


long in the present scheme of things. What 


engineering skill will not 
may make this record memorable is that it 
presents for the first time in high-fidelity 
recording a composition that was simply 
made for stereophonic Roman holidays. 
I refer to Liszt’s symphonic dazzler, Th 
Huns, an example of worn-out expressive 
gestures a-glitter with the flash of the full 


orchestral paraphernalia and ‘‘thunder”’ 


MUSSORGSKY: 


tion; Sviatoslav Richter 


Pictures at an Exhibi- 
piano, recorded 
at a recital in Sophia, Bulgaria, on Feb- 
1958 ML-5600, 


ruary 25, Columbia 


$4.98 
AAS with Horowitz, we now have two 
versions of the Pictures by Richter: one 


(see ARG November, 
made studio performance released here by 


1960) is a Russian- 


Artia; the present recording was made at 
the Richter recital at Sophia and until now 
was available only on the (English) Philips 
label. the 


discs is minor through roughly the first half 


Che difference between two 
The sound on both is 
the 


Columbia in particular is very low-level 


of the composition. 


distant and somewhat shallow and 


until the two final sections at which point 


the dynamic range becomes very wide 


indeed. Here, too, the piano sound in 
these ultra-loud places is extraordinarily 
clean, more so than in the Artia version. 
Richter’s playing on both records is 
almost identical up to the Hut of Baba- 
until this point (with the Ballet of 
the Unhatched Chicks Market- 
place at Limoges as the only possible ex- 


Yaga; 
and the 
ceptions) the interpretation seems to me 
to be rather lacking in excitement and 
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with the sonorities of a grand, 19th-century 


organ. For me, this music is detestable, 
but fun. No better nor worse than the 
1812 Overture, it is not yet, praise be, 


But it could be. Ansermet's 


Huns are moderately well behaved, but | 


familiar. 


can imagine a few other conductors whose 
Huns might raise a hell of a clatter in the 
plaza 

Reiner’s rev- 
the \Jusic 
Percussion, and Celesta, | tind myself un- 
able to 


Having recently heard 


elatory rendition of for Strings, 


discuss another—even one as 


As fe or 


the performance of the Grosse Fuge, which 


dignified and tidy as Ansermet'’s. 


completes this generous issue: it isa model 
It is also, 
unhappily for such music as this, a model 


of clarity which all may admire. 


of the avoidance of intense passion and 


C54. 


breadth of expression. 


An example of how exciting a pianist can be 


Artia version continues in 


vein, but the Columbia suddenly becomes 


drive. The 


hair-raising. Richter at this point ap- 
pears possessed by a demon, and from the 
Hut of Baba- Yaga through the conclusion 
he performs with an energy and electricity 
of which I had not thought even Richter 
capable. This part of the Columbia disc is 
quite astounding, and one almost expects 
the 


under Richter’s 


It is a pity that this 


piano to collapse 
massive sonorities. 
type of dynamism is only evident near the 
end of the Pictures; the other sections are 
but the 
wealth of shading or subtlety one 


well without 


that 


played extremely 


hears in the Horowitz versions. 

Any recording of a public recital will be 
apt to suffer from these pitfalls in varying 
and the 
The first fault, already men- 
tioned, is the distant and shallow piano 
The second difficulty is that there 


degrees, Columbia disc is no 


exception. 


sound. 
is no opportunity for remaking passages 
containing mistakes, and, in contrast to 
the pianistically clean Artia version, the 
Columbia is full of blue notes—and some- 
times in the most obvious places. No 
matter, though, except for sticklers. The 
third problem is audience noise, and this 
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Bulgarian assemblage is the most cough- 
wracked group I have ever heard on any 
record of its type. 

From the advantages and disadvantages 
iot least of which is the fact that the Artia 
includes the Seventh Prokofieff Sonata) to 


these two records one must choose between 


a very good value in a perfectly satisfac- 


tory (albeit not overly exciting) per- 
formance and an indifferently engineered 
public concert disc which contains only the 
and which is un- 


Mussorgsky part of 


believably thrilling. The Columbia is an 
example of how exciting a pianist can be, 
but for an over-all conception the Horo- 
witz Carnegie Hall recital remains for me 


I.K. 


unchallenged. 
+ 


PROKOFIEFF: 
SAINT-SAENS: 


Beatrice Lillie (narrator), Julius 


Peter and the Wolf; 
Carnival of the Ani- 
mals: 
(duo- 


Katchen & Graffman 


pianists, in Saint-Saéns), London Sym- 


Gary 


phony Orchestra conducted by Skitch 


Henderson. London Stereo CS-6187, 
$5.98. 
(Peter) 
ae: eee Capitol G/SG-7211 
ee EE ee Camden 101 
Ferrer, Goossens..........--.: Kapp 6002 /6002-S 
Ritchard, Ormandy...... Col. ML-5183, MS-6027 
(Carnival) 
H. Menuhin, Simon, Kurtz... .Capitol G/SG-7211 


Whittemore & Lowe, Dervaux. Capitol P/SP-8537 
(Carnival, with narration) ss 
Coward, Hambro, Zayde, Kostelanetz. Col. CL-720 


S)THE very least that might be said about 
this recording is that it is rather unusual. 
Miss Lillie, using a narration revised (or 
devised) by Bidrum Vabish, romps her way 
through the once guileless Peter and the 
Wolf in a manner reminiscent of a society 
tea. I am not really sure that the younger 
set will appreciate this sophisticated treat- 
ment, although admirers of Bea Lillie will, 
of course, be delighted by her irreverent 
interpolations and the particular brand of 
humor with which she is identified. Stereo, 
too, adds its spectacular features to this 
performance, for Miss Lillie’s voice flits 
about from channel to channel—an im- 
pressive display of the medium, provided 
that a supply of Dramamine is on hand for 
sensitive listeners. 

On the second side Bea Lillie reads the 
Ogden Nash verses for the Carnival of the 
Animals, and Julius Katchen and Gary 
Graffman provide the pianistic fireworks; 
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Whose 
Seventh 
do you 
prefer? 


The relative merits of Solti, Ormandy, 
Toscanini, Munch, et al. as interpre- 
ters of Beethoven can be hotly de- 
bated for years. But the point is 
that, if you've heard enough to care, 
you are a discriminating listener. 
And most discriminating listeners, 
including the country’s foremost 
professional critics, simply couldn't 
exist without their regular monthly 
copies of the Schwann Long Playing 
Record Catalog, the only authorita- 
tive, up-to-date guide to all widely 
available stereo and monaural records! 
Have you picked up the latest copy 
at your record dealer's? 








W. Schwann, Ine. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send your latest record catelog. lam 
enclosing 35c. 


MY NAME IS 
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heir treatment is most commendable, 
especially in ‘Pianists’, where the two 
artists not only play in a rhythmically 
unstable manner (as the composer in- 
tended), but also add some highly amusing 
wrong notes which add greatly to the 
flavor of this particular section. Concern- 
ing the narration itself, I prefer by far the 
less obviously overstated and_= dryly 
enunciated reading of Cyril Ritchard, 
one must have a commentary at all. 

lhe orchestra plays very well, but not 
all of the conductor's exaggerated ideas on 
interpretation seem to me to be effective; 
this has to do mainly with choice of tem- 
pos, although one certainly could not 
accuse Mr. Henderson of dullness. 

Let me repeat that the recorded sound is 
really spectacular; London has provided a 
wonderful demonstration of stereo and its 
possibilities I.K. 

o 
PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 2 in 

G minor, Op. 16; HAYDN: Sonata No. 

35 in E flat; Malcolm Frager (piano); 

Paris Conservatoire Orchestra con- 

ducted by René Leibowitz. RCA Victor 

LM- 2465, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2465, 

$5.98 
©THE INSIGHT which the first artist to 
win both the Leventritt and Bruss:ls 
competitions brings to this passionate and 
poetic concerto fantastique is matchless. 
Indeed, the combined powers of Messrs. 
Frager and Leibowitz make the jewels of 
his satanic majesty, Prokofieff, glow 
with a warmth that is almost human. The 
angular passages, which so far all the 


nesta c “al " D penny 
DISCURIC 
penetld Davenct tanentl alls Dinssstf 
Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 
9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 
MIT 
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pianists within memory have brittle-ized 
are smiled upon by Mr. Frager’s graceful 
good humor. 
the smashing ones stay within their 


The spiritual ones waft; 


crisp rhythmic frame. My only reserva- 
tion lies in a few cadenza moments in an 
otherwise glorious third movement, where- 
in the young pianist’s natural technique 
glitters over the surface of something 
that generally moves me as high tragedy. 

The recording is exceptional and silken 

throughout. I am not a devotee of the 

Haydn Sonatas, but the performance here 

strikes me as tasteful and flowing. Both 

works were played by Frager for the 

Queen Elizabeth Concours. —J.B.L. 

» 

PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 2, in 
G minor, Op. 16; Yakov Zak (piano); 
U.S.S.R. State Radio Orchestra con- 
ducted by Kurt Sanderling; Piano 
Concerto No. 4, Op. 53 (for the left 
hand); Anatol Vedernikov (piano); 
U.S.S.R. State Radio Orchestra con- 
ducted by Leo Ginzburg. Artia ALP- 
166, $4.98. 

AHARD upon the heels of Frager tem- 
porally, but far behind technically and 
spiritually, comes Mr. Zak’s Second. 
Gone are those superb tensions that make 
magic—indeed, Zak often trudges when 
he should be rushing into the fray. The 
second (Czerny-in-Russia) movement Zak 
leaves as it is; the third is again too care- 
ful, and the great last movement cadenza 
is flaccid. 

Prokofieff's Concerto No. 4 is like the 
works of other composers for the left 
hand in that the listener hears two hands, 
and it quickly busies itself to that end. 
It was commissioned by Paul Wittgen- 
stein, though never played by that worthy 
but stolid pianist, and while appropriately 
delicate, it is of a commissioned delicacy, 
and therefore rarely escapes the confines 
of patchwork common to that over-the- 
counter art. The four movements differ 
in tempi, of course, but their textures are 
insufficiently disparate, their germ mech- 
anisms unregenerative of suitable themes. 
The recording is quite acceptable on both 
sides and Vedernikov and Ginzburg ad- 
dress themselves with distinction to this 
rather joyless curio. —J.B.L. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT IN 

RECORD REPRODUCTION 
ANTI-SKATING 


| 


oat 


WITH THE FAIRCHILD 500 


ARM-TRANSPORT AND 


LS* CARTRIDGE 


Every arm—regardless of make or 
model—has up till now been subjected 
to what is commonly known as “the 
skating force”. Very simply it is the 
frictional rotation caused by the spin- 
ning record against the stylus of the 
cartridge. It tends to pull the arm in- 
wards towards the center of the record 
...it Causes excessive groove deterio- 
ration and uneven stylus wear...but 
most important it causes right chan- 
nel distortion on stereo records! The 
right channel is the outer wall of the 
stereo groove. On heavily recorded 
passages the stylus being forced in- 
ward does not maintain sufficient con- 
tact with the outer wall—hence 
breakup and distortion. 

The Fairchild 500 is a new concept 
from the famous Fairchild labora- 
tories. It makes every other arm vir- 
tually obsolete by its remarkable 
Anti-Skating feature which com- 
pletely overcomes the undesirable 
forces outlined above. 


wa FAIRCHIL 


Febr ‘ary, 1961 


FROM THIS 


TO THIS W 


By applying a force equal in mag- 
nitude but opposite in direction to 
the skating force the Fairchild 500 
assures you of true stereo reproduc- 
tion without distortion at the most 
heavily recorded passages. The 
Fairchild 500 is dynamically balanced 
without any springs or knobs, has an 
acoustically isolated counterweight... 
and in addition comes complete with 
the new Fairchild LS* SM-2 Car- 
tridge. This cartridge takes full ad- 
vantage of the stereo groove by virtue 
of its high compliance and its Linear 
Separation over the entire audible 
spectrum. Its sound quality is unbe- 
lievably true and is easily noted in any 
listening test you may care to make. 

The price is amazing too. Only $55.00 
for the Arm-Transport and Cartridge. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
of this most important technical ad- 
vance. We think you’ll agree that the 
Fairchild 500 is not only the best sound 
youcan buy...itisthe best buy insound! 


*Linear Separation 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
10-40 45th Avenue, Long Isiand City 1, N. Y. 
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PUCCINI: “Gianni Schicchi’—O mio 
babbino caro; “‘Bohéme i Musetta Waltz; 
Wi chiamano Mimi; Donde lieta usci; 

Canzone di Doretta; 

“Tosca Von lo sospiri; Vissi d’arte; 


‘Madama Butterfly’—Spira sul mar; 
Un bel di; ‘Manon Lescaut’’—In quelle 
ne morbide; “Turandot” Tu che di 
cinta; In questa reggia; Eileen 


Farrell (soprano); Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Max Rudolf. 
Columbi ML-5483, $4.98, or Stereo 
\IS-6150,. $5.98 
SIT has often been said that Puccini, of 
ill composers, is the singer's friend. Such 
is his vocal writing that anv voice able to 


encompass the notes is likely to sound its 
Dal Monte’s Cio-Cio San 
€issues on LP ot 


MONG the many re 
,] ellac record vs, none to this 


ener \ more welcome than the 


prest I \ vel rele se \l ea&rs have 


elapsed since the original 78 set (M-700/1 
was ed, | the ies of this perform- 
ince ren di shed. Every won- 
derful ce that existed in the original 
has bee recaptured ind even more 
successfully than RC.\ Victor had managed 

previous transter LC T-6006, now 
long deleted). High fidelity ‘‘bugs’” may 


quibble 


Sut this will not deter aficionados. 


of sonic dimension 





\s for the cast, the controversy which I 
hear still rages over Dal Monte as Butterfly 
boils down to this: If a listener prefers a 
lush-sounding, full-voiced interpretation of 
the title role, this recording is not for him. 
If, however, he should prefer an inter- 
pretation which delineates Puccini's idea of 
i fifteen-vear-old J ipanese girl, this ver- 


sion is the one. The voice is strange, and 


PUCCINI: 


imino Gigli 


‘Madama Butterfly’; Beni- 
Pinkerton), Toti Dal 
Monte (Cio-Cio San), others, Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Rome Opera House 
conducted by Oliviero de Fabritiis. 
\ngel (“Great Recordings of the Cen- 
tury” Series) set GRB-4000, four sides, 
$11.98. 
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best in his operas. Miss Farrell certain 
needs little help of this kind. She has 
shown us again and again that hers is a 
voice that sounds well in almost any kind 
of music. But it does not follow that such 
a collection as this will add up toa portrait 
gallery of Puccini heroines. Miss Farrell's 
Lauretta is not a very different person from 
her Mimi. Although she can lighten her 
huge voice very beautifully, she is still 
rather the Tosca or Turandot type thai 
the Lid or the Musetta. There are a few 
surprising moments in the program: one 
would have expected the high ending of 
Butterfly’s entrance song; and is it 
emotion that gets the voice a little out o 


hand in Jn quelle trine morbide? P.L.M. 


1 Guest Review 


By JACQUELINE KAHANE 


upon a first hearing one may _ not like it. 
3ut later on one becomes aware of other 
things: Dal Monte’s voice is a remarkable 
Instrument, capable of infinite shades and 
colors. Its range of expression on this 
recording runs from childish glee through 
tender womanhood, and extends to proud, 
passionate heroism \nd with all this 
comes depth, feeling, and freshness. This 
last quality is very important to me, per- 
sonally; this youthful interpretation is 
what I am certain the composer intended. 

Gigli has committed to dises one of the 
best Pinkertons I ever heard. This is odd 
because, as the notes tell us, Pinkerton was 
not one of Gigli’s regular roles. On the 
day this recording was made, fortunately, 
he left all of his annoving mannerisms at 
home 

lhe supporting cast is uniformly good: 
Vittoria Palombini is an extraordinarily 
rich-voiced Suzuki, Mario Basiola is a 
warm and intelligent Sharpless, and Maria 
Huder, Adelio Zagonara, Gino Conti, and 
Ernesto Dominici are effective in the 
smaller roles of Kate Pinkerton, Goro, 
Yamadori, and the Bonze, respectively 

Maestro de Fabritiis deserves no small 
credit for the fact that this is altogether a 
tasteful, affectionate, and often moving 
performance of an opera which in less 
capable hands can easily degenerate into 
something syrupy. 
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Aerial view of snow-capped Mt. 
where the H. H. Scott 310 Tuner 
reliable long-distance pickup. 


Astounding distance 
and reliability 


Washington 
is used for 





310D Broadcast Monitor FM Tuner 

Sensitivity (IHFM Standards) 2 wv; 
GSensitivity for 20 db of quieting with 
matched 72 ohm antenna 0.75 uv); 
Bandwidth 2 mc; all 
parts silver plated. $189.95 


FM Detector 
critical 
(Slightly higher West of Rockies.) 


records set by H. H. Scott Tuner! 


Parker H. Vincent, Chief Engineer for 
the Concert Network, uses the H. H. 
Scott 310 FM Broadcast Monitor 
Tuner atop Mount Washington to pick 
up signals from Boston, 130 miles 
away, with the high fidelity necessary 
for quality rebroadcasting to North- 
ern New England and Canada. 

In Vincent’s own words: “This tuner 
has given eminently satisfactory re- 
sults . and has been in use for a 
little over two years with no mainte- 
nance other than tube replacements. 
We believe this is one of the longest 
successful FM rebroadcast hops ever.” 
The Apparatus Development Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of the FM/Q an- 
tenna, tells of H. H. Scott tuners 


February, 1961 


picking up stations 510 miles away. 
H. H. Scott tuners and amplifiers are 
respected throughout the world for 
their high standards of engineering 
and performance. When you own 
H. H. Scott, you own the very best. 


le = = 1 Or Os As d 


H. H. Scott Ine 111 Powdermill Road 
Dept. 020-02, Maynard, Mass. 


Rush me your new 1961 “Guide to Custom 
Stereo” featuring complete information on 
H. H. Scott Wide-Band FM tuners. 

Name 
Address 
City Zone 


Export: Telesco International Corp., 171 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. 


State 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
THROUGH 
YOUR DEALER 


THE LIMITED EDITION OF THE 


MEMORIAL 
TR IBUTE 


COMMENTARY BY 
MARCIA 
DAVENPORT 


REHEARSAL EXCERPTS 
FROM 


MOIART =~ The Magic Flute Overture 
BEETHOVEN — Symphony Mo 9 
VERDI -Le Treviete 
ON 
NOVEMBER 5 1947 - MARCH 27 1952 
NOVEMBER 28-30 1946 


WITH THE 
NBC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





ARTURO 
TOSCANINI 


BY MAKING A CONTRIBUTION OF 
NOT LESS THAN $25 TO THE 


MUSICIANS’ FOUNDATION 
131 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 24 
Telephone TR 3-0848 


Contribution Deductible for Income Tax Purposes 





When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 
It is one of the three regular de- 
partments reporting on new music, 


records, and books on music in the 


quarterly journal 


NI 




















published by the 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





SCHUMANN: 
sharp minor, Op. 11; PROKOFIEFF: 
Piano Sonata No. 2 in D minor, Op. 14; 

Artia ALP-163, 


Emil Gilels (piano). 


$4.98. 
(Schumann) 
Ss cede h6-batee Cand eee ..Monitor MC-2048 
Prokofieff) 
RL baw iccvaaodeswe RCA Victor LM-2012 


AIF you do not already own the Monitor 
version of Gilels’ Schumann Sonata No. 1, 
then this recording is for you. It is the 
same performance that Monitor released 
some months ago along with performances 
by Ashkenazy and Zak. It was reviewed 
by I.K. in the September, 1960, issue. 
The interpretation is massive and ex- 
traordinarily poignant—undoubtedly the 

The Prokofieff, 
on the other hand, is curiously subdued 
for Gilels. 


best reading on records. 


Certainly it is a robust inter- 
pretation, and quite romantic at that, 
and yet it is not nearly so explosive and 
dynamic as Gary Graffman’s version on 
RCA Victor. Still, the present disc is 
highly recommended. Excellent sound. 
D.A. 
oe 
SCHUMANN: 
minor, Op. 54; 
Wilhelm Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Giinter Wand. London Stereo CS-6181, 
$5.98. 
Concerto) 
Lipatti, Karajan..... 
Richter, Rowicki. .. 
Solomon, Menges 
Novaes, Swarowsky 


Waldszenen) 
Richter 


Concerto in A 
Waldszenen, Op. 82; 
Backhaus 


Piano 


(piano); 


si Columbia ML-4525 
DGG 18597, © 138077 
..Capitol G/SG-7191 

.. Vox PL-11380 


err Decca DL-9921 
SFRANKLY, it hurts me to have to say 
anything against a Backhaus recording; 
his recent Beethoven concerto perform- 
ances and, above all, his unforgettable 
78s of the Schumann Fantasia, Op. 17, 
gave every reason for advance enthusiasm 
over this new release. The performance 
of the Schumann Concerto is not only 
very disappointing in view of the elevated 
kind of pianism we have come to expect 
from Backhaus, but actually inferior to at 
least four versions of the work currently 
available. Backhaus is here totally life- 
less; he plods along, getting through the 
notes, and making the whole sound like a 
despirited rote recitation of an overly- 
familiar story. The music never once 
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Piano Sonata No. 1 in F 





“ 


sings’, and an unlyrical Schumann Con- 
certo is simply not the Schumann Con- 
Wand’s conducting is quite slap- 
dash and I think that is largely the result 
of Backhaus’ lack of interest. I say this 
because Backhaus is usually so completely 
in control of his performances that his 
conductors sound very much—and blessed- 
ly—alike. 
fortunately, the 


certo. 


The Waldszenen is, most un- 
same ponderous, un- 
imaginative, and technically superb per- 
formance 
CM-9206. 


injury of the Concerto by providing stereo 


available on London mono 


London has compounded the 


sound of a fuzziness quite unusual for this 
company, and the volume level on the 
But 
What causes the 
H.G. 


Concerto side is unnecessarily low. 
that is beside the point. 
pain is the performances. - 
° 
TARTINI: 
Trill” minor (‘Didone 
{hbbandonata’’); VIVALDI: Sonata No. 
Z2inA,( dp. 2; CORELLI: Sonata No. 3 


m ¢C, 6. 5: Eto 


Sonata in G minor (“Devil's 


Sonata in G 


Toshiya (violin); 


Vladimir Sokoloff (piano). Decca Stereo 
ID)L-710014, $5.98. 

(Devil's Trill, Vivaldi) 

CO a ig Sd a eel atlga a's a Capitol ©SP-8481 
SETO, a Japanese-born violinist who 
studied with Efrem Zimbalist and who now 
lives in the United States, makes his 
recording debut with this disc, which offers 
difficult 


repertoire for this purpose. The recital isa 


an unusual choice of extremely 


great credit to the young musician, for his 
playing is most impressive; he has an 
enviable technique and, for the present 
works at least, an ideally light tone quality. 
Stylistically these are more or less standard 
interpretations, and much could be done to 
improve the execution, for example, of 
trills and appoggiaturas, which are played 
in the 


typical late-nineteenth-century 


tradition. Phrasing, however, is very 
sensitive; also, Eto’s rhythmic sense and 
his choice of tempi are excellent. Al- 
together, these performances are notable 
for an emphasis on the music itself rather 
than on the opportunities for technical dis- 
play but this is not to imply that fireworks 
are lacking; far from it, as can be heard in 
the ‘Devil's Trill”! The lack of exagger- 
ations throughout the four works makes 
this an extremely pleasurable disc, and I 
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look forward to hearing more from the 
talented violinist. ‘The recording is very 
natural-sounding, with a nice degree of 
separation between Eto and his capable 
accompanist. L.K. 
* 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat, Op. 23; Byron Janis (piano); 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert’ Menges. 
SR-90266, $5.98. 
SWITH over 40 competitive versions on 


Mercury Stereo 


the market, it would take an interpreta- 
tion of extraordinary beauty to attract 
special attention. Janis’ is just such a one. 
Unlike Richter and many of the other 
pianists who have recorded this work, 
Janis plays it with a light touch that is 
entirely refreshing. 
holds 


This tricky Concerto 


many pitfalls for pianists, but 
I am sure that much 
of his freedom, and his ability to phrase 


exquisitely while playing at breakneck 


Janis never falters. 


speed, can be attributed to his absolute 


ease in executing each run. His interpre- 


gently automatic 
GLASER * STEERS 


GS*77 


record changer 
If you love music and value your 
records you will discover that ‘“‘Turn- 
table Pause” is only one of many ex- 


clusive GS-77 features designed to 
protect your records and p > 
their quality. At hi-fi dealers $59.50. 
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tation is also exceedingly musical. Janis 


must enjoy immensely playing this work 


to make it such a happy experience for the 


listener The stereo sound is clear and 

well-balanced D.A 
e 

VIVALDI: “La Cetra,”’—Twelve Violin 

Concerti, Op. 9; Paul Makanowitzky, 

violin Chamber Orchestra of the 

Vienna State Opera conducted by 


Bach 
$9.96, o 


Guild 
r Stereo 


Vladimir Golschmann 
set BG-607 9, 
set BGS-5032, 
SIN the best of 
and 
very circumstan 
highly 


consecutive 


six sides, 
$11.90. 
Vivaldi 


expressive 


skill, 


the 


there is 


fantas\ content, but 


his career make 


that a 


ces ot 


unlikely string of twelve 


violin concertos would consti- 


tute a dozen masterpieces. What is more 
to be expec ted, and this set bears it out, 
is a constant ringing of changes on a rela- 
tively limited series of melodic and har- 
monic clichés, some no more enterprising 
than a simple scale or triad Poday’s 

lector can bathe his ears almost end- 


lessly in a weak syrup compounded of 
hundreds of ways of getting up and down 
i C major scale; it only on those rare 
occasions when Vivaldi bestirs himself 
to break the chain that we must come up 
short and assess his mastery 


In the present collection there are great 


moments however, and one or two com- 


plete masterpieces. Some of the harmonic 
darts hurled in the first movement of No. 3 
ire astounding All of No. 
fun; I detect 


Vivaldi 


12, described in the generally 


4 is splendid 


good almost a 


sense of 


parody by here of his own ear- 
marks. No. 
excellent 


of Vivaldi’s 


peculiarly clumsy 


notes as one of the “high peaks 
genius,” strikes me as a 
work but 


iain I can admire its breaking away from 


melodically, 


the mold. 
Golschmann 
and the 


Che performances under 


are full of sweetness of sound, 
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ensemble is excellent. 





\t the same time 


there is a tendency to square corners 


that 
grace. | 


especially in the faster movements, 


robs the playing of ultimate 


think the rather stolid approach by the 


harpsichordist is most at fault; he is not 


the album and 


Golschmann himself. 


identified on may be 


But Makanowitzky 


is the truly mobile spirit here, and his 


subtle distinction between real melody 


and pure passage-work is an element both 
rare 


and welcome in such music. Marvelous 


sound And do not fail to 


note the 


AK. 


attractive three-for-two price. 
+ 
WOLF: 
um diese Palmen; 
Boden hier; In 
Locke n; Alle 


Ach, im 


Nun bin ich dein; Die thr schwebet 
Herr, was tragt der 
dem Schatten 
gingen, Hers, zur 
Bedeckt 
mit Blumen; Sie blasen sum 
BRAHMS: Feldeinsamkeit; 
ist die ktihle Nacht; 


Sonntag; Nachtwandler ; 


meiner 

Ruh; 
Maten war's; mich 
Abmarsch; 
Der Tod, das 
Von ewiger Liebe; 

Verge bliches 
Alfred Hole- 


Suzanne Danco (soprano), 


cek (piano). Supraphon LPV-446, 
$5.98 (Artia import 
AIF intelligence and taste were all that 


the singing of German songs required, 


Suzanne Danco would be a much better 


lieder singer than this record shows her 


to be. Unfortunately, intelligence is not 


enough. For this is a voice too bright 
in color by nature to suit the sound of the 
German language when it is set to music. 
Miss Danco has too limited an instrument 
to do full justice to Brahms’ soaring lines, 
while her particular tendency to over- 
brightness in the upper middle gives to 
many of the Wolf songs, which lie, quite 
that difficult part of the 
voice, a monochromatic 


fiendishly, in 
soprano sound 
from the intent of that most 
Aside 


Danco’'s 


that is far 
subtle and sensitive of composers. 
Miss 


inattention to certain aspects of German 


from deficiencies in color, 
diction, and particularly to the voicing of 
Such dis- 
from 


final consonants, is disturbing. 


appointments lead the ear away 
what she feels about the music and leave 
the listener with the uncomfortable feeling 
that a fine musical intelligence has been 


J.B, 


somehow wasted here. 
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Keyboard Miscellany 


Levant’s Favorites: FALLA: Ritual 
Fire Dance from El Amor Brujo; Miller's 
Dance from The Three-Cornered Hat; 
LECUONA: Malaguetia; POULENC: 
Pastourelle; Mouvements per petuels ; DE- 
BUSSY: Golliwog’'s Cakewalk; The 
Vaid with the Flaxen Hair; Reflets dans 
l'eau; La Cathédrale engloutie; Clair de 
Lune; La plus que lente; The Little 
Shepherd; ALBENIZ: Tango in D; 
Oscar Levant (piano). Columbia CL- 
1134, $3.98. 

AACCORDING to the liner notes this 

montage is descriptive ‘‘of the personality 

Well then, Levant has 

Spanish blood, loves nature, and is a 

Only the last is true; che per- 

former is a Pennsylvania-born composer 

who has written twelve-tone music and is 
not known to take hikes. There's nothing 
wrong with the recording of miscellaneous 
fare—the catalogues are jam-packed with 
enough examples to warrant a_ special 
catalogue. But the title for this one is 
ridiculous. If purport to offer 

a pianist’s “favorites” then really include 

them. In this case the list would have to 

include Gershwin, jazz, and some moderns. 


of the chooser.” 


satirist. 


you 


Levant’s playing is acceptable; the 
liberties he takes do not damage his very 
special reputation. 


are best. 


The Poulenc pieces 


—A.C, 
® 


Airs of Spain—LECUONA: Y la Negra 
Bailaba ; Danza de los Nanigos; GRANA- 
DOS: Playera; FALLA: 
Cubana; ALBENIZ: Prelude; Mala- 
guena; Cordoba; Jorge Bolet (piano). 
Boston B-300, $4.98. 

Recital Favorites — SAINT-SAENS: 
Etude in the Style of a Waltz; MOSZ- 
KOWSKI: Jn Autumn; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Hunting Song; Rondo Capric- 
cioso; LISZT: Funérailles; BEETHO- 
VEN: Andante in F; Jorge Bolet 
(piano). Boston B-301, $4.98. 

ABOTH of these discs were released some 

time ago, but somehow they only recently 

arrived for review. The delay is re- 
grettable, for the two are certainly among 
the finest recordings that Bolet has 
produced. The Spanish group, as one 


Andaluza; 
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might suspect, is his meat. It offers him 
ample opportunity not only to display his 
magnificent technique but also to express 
the sensuousness of his native music. 
My favorites are Playera and Andaluza. 
Here the familiar guitar effect is most at- 
tractively counterbalanced by the vibrant 
rhythms and colors of the folk-derived 
melodies. ‘Recital Favorites”, similarly, 
is a compilation of pieces that are never 
so familiar that they seem trite. Bolet’s 
name has been with Liszt's 
of late, and he is indeed most effective in 
his interpretation of Funérailles, which is 
characterized by an appropriate brooding 
and weightiness. 


associated 


None of the works in- 
cluded on this disc is particularly difficult 
to perform. They are in the repertoires 
of most advanced students, and unfor- 
tunately this is the level at which they are 
usually heard. It is therefore a pleasure 
to have Bolet lend his professional hand 
to them, for it reminds one of why they 
became ‘‘favorites’”’ in the first place, and 
how lovely they can be. 
expertly recorded. 


Both issues are 
—D.A. 


ENESCO LIPATTI 





® 


DINU LIPATTI and GEORGES ENESCO 
in an historic recording of the Enesco Violin 
Sonata No. 2, now available for the first time. 
Also a first recording of the Enesco String 
Quartet No. 2. Order MC-2049, $4.98 at all stores. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


* 
monror 


high fidelity 
413 West SOth 


recordings 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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A Bouquet for Lucrezia Bori: Bori's 
greeting 


26, 1960 


recorded in her home, March 


** Manon Lescaut’’—In quelle 





trine morbide (Puccini); ““Sonnambula”’ 

Ah! non credea miurarti Bellini 

“Bohéme’—Mi chiamano Mimi (Puc- 
cini); ‘Don Pasquale’’—So anch’ io la 
irtii magica (Donizetti); Gitana (José 
Serrano); .Jalaguefas (Pagans); ‘“* .Man- 
on’’—St. Sul pice Scene (Massenet) (with 


Rothier; Bori Gala Fare- 
well, March 29, 1936 


Lucrezia Bori 


Crooks and 
Farewell speech; 

International 
Record Collector's Club IRCC L-7017. 
$5.50 postpaid in 
States. 


soprano 
continental United 
\t Miss Bori’s special request, 
a rovalty 
Music Address 
orders to IRCC, 318 Reservoir Avenue, 


will be paid to The Bagby 

Lovers’ Foundation. 
Bridgeport 6, Conn. 

ATHIS 


artist was planned before there was any 


timely memorial to a_ beloved 
thought that Miss Bori might not live to 
see its release. The opening speech thus 
becomes a moving thing, though meant 
only to be friendly and graceful. The two 
sides of the disc represent the artist at the 
beginning and the end of her long and 
distinguished career. Her debut with the 
Metropolitan company was made under 
very special circumstances in 1910, when 
the troupe was making the one visit to the 
The story is 


that the fabulously beautiful Lina Cavalieri 


French capital in its history 


for some unexplained reason failed to keep 


her contract, and the management was 
put to a last minute search for a worthy 
replacement. Bori was recommended by a 
She 


mere 


compatriot, the basso de Segurola. 
Was not yet twenty-three, and a 
she had what it 


Her singing of the title role in 


beginner, but obviously, 
takes 
** Manon Lescaut’, in the cast with Caruso, 
must have eclipsed all thought of the 
Her New York debut 
again was as Puccini’s Manon, and again 
with Caruso, on November 11, 1912. 


absent Cavalieri. 


he recordings on the tirst side of this 
disc were originally Edison cylinders made 
in London, we are told, shortly after the 
Paris debut. 


Appropriately the first 
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Vocal Miscellany, Including Reissues 






selection is In quelle trine morbide from her 
debut opera. One can readily understand 
her immediate success (especially as one 
remembers her personal charm, so well 
known throughout her Metropolitan days 

for the voice has that bright gem-like 
quality and appealing warmth that were 
always the Bori hallmark. Her vocal line 


was consistently neat and true. Un- 
fortunately the orchestral background in 
these recordings is weak, even for their 
time, but after all it is the voice we want to 
hear. According to her own account, Ah! 
non credea was learned for the recording 
date, and worked out by herself; it is an 
evidence of her innate musicality that this 
reserved, introspective interpretation was 
her own idea. Not the least of its charms 
is the delicate little cadenza, quite in keep- 
ing with the mood of the singing. Mr. 
Seltsam, in his introductory notes, tells of 
Bori's own pleasure in this recording, hear- 
Mimi and Norina, 


represented in the next 


ing it after many years. 
two selections, 
were always favorite roles with the singer, 
and these early performances have style. 
Finally, there are two Spanish songs, in- 
consequential in themselves, perhaps, but 
enlivened by Miss Bori’s art. 

Turning the disc over we have a full 
scene from another favorite Bori opera 
which she was virtually 
Although 


the reproduction, inevitably, is weak and 


one, indeed, in 


without rivals for many years. 


spotty, it leaves no doubt that Bori was 
still in possession of her voice and dra- 
matic power. It is good to hear again, too, 
the Des Grieux of Richard Crooks and the 
unequaled Father of Léon Rothier (who 
else has ever said so much in that final 
Reste @ prier?). 
well to opera, an obviously sincere and 


Then comes Bori’s fare- 


unprepared expression of her devotion to 
her art, to the public that had so long ap- 
preciated her and to her colleagues in the 
company ° 

This recording adds something quite 
special to the recent Camden issue, which 
showed the singer in her middle and late 
career. The picture should be rounded out 
with another Camden program drawing on 
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TERESA BERGANZA— 


18th CENTURY ARIAS 


Excerpts from Orfeo Ed Euridice; Medea; Alceste; La 
Serva Padrona; Elena E Paride; Julius Caesar; 

Nina Pazza Per Amore 

with Orchestra of Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
—Alexander Gibson 

Stereo OS-25225 


TERESA BERGANZA Mono 5591 


la t-Talet-) Fe 


GREAT TENOR ARIAS 


Excerpts from Xerxes; Acis And Galatea: Ptolemy; 
Jephtha; Messiah; Semele; Judas Maccabaeus 
Kenneth McKellar—Orchestra of Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden—Sir Adrian Boult 


. tereo OS 2523: 
ON 
KENNETH McKELLAR fae LONDO 


ASSOCIATION EUROPEENNE DES FESTIVALS DE MUSIQUE 


For the convenience of American music lovers who are now planning to be 

abroad during the late spring, summer, or early autumn of 1961, herewith a 

calendar of the 21 festivals scheduled for those months throughout Europe. 

WIESBADEN MAY 1 - 22 

FLORENCE MAY 4- JUNE 30 

BORDEAUX MAY 5 - 20 

PRAGUE MAY 12-JUNE 3 

VIENNA MAY 27 - JUNE 25 

ZURICH JUNE 1 - 30 

STOCKHOLM JUNE 4-14 

HELSINKI JUNE 6- 12 

HOLLAND JUNE 15-JULY 15 

ST RASBOU RG JUNE 16 - 30 

GRANADA JUNE 22 - 30 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE JULY 9-31 

DUBROVNIK JULY 10- AUGUST 24 

BAY REUTH JULY 23 - AUGUST 25 

SANTANDER AUGUST 1 - 31 

ATHENS AUGUST 1-SEPTEMBER 10 

MUNICH AUGUST 13 - SEPTEMBER 9 

LUCERNE AUGUST 16- SEPTEMBER 9 

BESANCON SEPTEMBER 7-17 

PERUGIA SEPTEMBER 10 - 22 

BERLIN SEPTEMBER 24 - OCTOBER 10 
To receive further details, as available, please direct a request to: Press and Information 


Service, European Association of Music Festivals, 122 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


We are glad to make Vocal Music available to our 


y 

readers at $2 a copy, postpaid. : 

re 

Written by our own senior critic, Philip L. Miller, 7 

. ll 

this book surveys the fields of opera, oratorio, and te 
Cc 

song on LP. It was published in 1954 by Alfred A. f 
Knopf at $4.50, and has not been supplemented. 7 
A 
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her Victor acoustic records, made before 

and just after her period of inaction caused 

by a throat operation. I cannot do better 
than to end by quoting W. J. Henderson, 
as is done on the jacket of this disc: 

“There was every reason for thanksgiving 

that we had all been so fortunate as to live 

in Miss Bori’s time.”’ P.L.M. 

© 

Encore, Robeson!: Skye Boat Song 
(Hebridean folksong); Schlof, mein 
Kind (Yiddish); Now sleeps the crimson 
petal (Quilter); Dans le printemps 
(Gerat); Passing by (Purcell-Cockram); 
Little gal; O mistress mine (Quilter); 
Kevin Barry (Irish); Zvoronost—Freedom 
(Smetana); No more auction (arr. 
Lawrence Brown); Some day He'll make 
it plain to me; Didn't my Lord deliver 
Daniel (arr. L. Brown); Bear the burden 
in the heat of day; Mount Zion: “On ma 
journey’; I'm gonna let it shine; Let us 
break bread together on our knees ; Amazing 
grace; Paul Robeson (basso); Alan 
Booth (piano). Monitor 581, $4.98. 

ATHE songs are old favorites, and all fit 

securely into the Robeson picture. As has 

been the basso’s custom increasingly in 
recent years, all are sung in profound keys 
so that nothing taxes the upper voice; 
indeed, a number of the songs seem to 
touch the bottom. This makes for very 
comfortable listening, but also, I fear, 
for a certain monotony. P.L.M. 
* 

The French Ars Antiqua: Russell Ober- 
lin (countertenor), Charles Bressler, 
Robert Price (tenors); Gordon Meyers 
baritone); Martha Blackman (viol). 
Expériences Anonymes EA-35, $4.98. 

ATHIS record, the seventh volume of 

EA’s “Music of the Middle Ages”’ series, 

was first announced well over two years 

ago, and at least this reviewer has been 
waiting impatiently for it. The financial 
difficulties of the enterprising Expériences 

Anonymes company had not only en- 

dangered its entire line but also had seemed 

to threaten that this promised disc never 
would appear after all. Now that the 

Lyrichord company has taken over the 

label, relief seems at hand. This release 

has been worth waiting for. Not that it is 
without flaws. First and foremost is the 
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FIFTY YEARS OF 
GREAT OPERATIC SINGING 


Volume One: 1900-1910 
Battistini e Calve e Caruso e Farrar 
Melba e Patti ¢ Plancon e Renaud e Scotti 
Sembrich e Tamagno 
CSLP-500 (HMV de luxe 12” LP)........ 5.98 





Volume Two: 1910-1920 
Alda e Amato e Caruso e Clément e Destinn e Muzio 
Farrar e Hempel ¢ Matzenauer e McCormack e Ruffo 
CSLP-501 (HMV de luxe 12” LP).........5.98 


Volume Three: 1920-1930 
Austral ¢ Chaliapine e Galli-Curci « Garden « Gigli 
Koshetz ¢ Martinelli e Onegin « Ponselle ¢ Pinza 


CSLP-502 (HMV de luxe 12” LP) 





Volume Four: 1930-1940 
Bampton e Bjorling ¢ Flagstad e Kipnis e Leider 
Pons ¢ Lemnitz e Melchior ¢ Raisa ¢ Souez 
Tibbett ¢ Rethberg 
CSLP-503 (HMV de luxe 12” LP)......... 5.98 





Volume Five: 1940-1950 
Albanese @ Elmo e Gigli « Maynor e Milanov 
Steber ¢ Merrill ¢ Warren e Traubel ¢ Stevens 

Peerce @ Teyte 


CSLP-504 (HMV de luxe 12” LP) 


Send Check or Money Order 
-idd 50 cents each order for Packing & Shipping 
Penna. Residents add 4 percent 3 3 Tax 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEE 






Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 


absence of full texts and translations, which 
were always included in a generous folder 
in all original EA vocal releases. This isa 
serious oversight when music of so unusual 
an idiom is involved, especially where the 
polytextual motets are concerned. The 
second handicap is less serious, though it 
may lead to confusion on the part of new- 
comers to this music. In spite of the 
excellent notes by William G. Waite, there 
is little effort to make clear how the pieces 
in this collection are distributed between 
the two forms represented, the conductus 
and the motet. For what this program 
offers is a survey of vocal styles of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as they 
flourished before being superseded by the 
“reforms” of the Ars nova of the fourteenth 
century. From the period of Leoninus and 
Perotinus (late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries) there are five conducti, or pro- 
cessional pieces. This idiom is readily 
recognizable by its march-like feeling 
(often with extensive use of triplets), fre- 
quent use of stanza form, and its simple 
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MUSURGIA 
RECORDS 





We are issuing a **History of the 
Theory of Music’’ comprising eight 
LP albums. These recordings offer ma- 
terial of unusual interest to not only the 
musician but also the serious collector 
and, in fact, any informed music lover 
Now available are the first three: 

A-]1 Tue TuHeory or CLassicaL 
Greek Music $8.50 

A-2 MeaNTONE “TEMPERAMENT 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
$8.75 

A-3 Tue THeory AND Practice 
or Just INtonNatTION $9.25 


In Preparation: 


4 The Historv of Irregular Temperaments 

Chinese Music Theory and Acoustics 

ic Theory and Acoustics 

sic Theory and Acoustics 

S Phenomena of Quarter-Tone Music 
and Other Modern Experimental Scales 








>> > >> 





The entire series is being produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Fritz A. 
Kuttner, well-known authority on 
Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State University, 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
standard work, Tuning and Temperament. 

Each of the records contains between 
35 and 40 musical examples demon- 
strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac- 
companying booklets These com- 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns), so that none of the 
playing time is wasted on explanations. 

The Musurgia albums to date have 
won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators. More than 500 uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 30 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases. 


Descriptive literature is available from 


MUSURGIA \&) RECORDS 


309 West 104th Street New York 25, N.Y 
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note-against-note counterpoint. The ré 
maining fifteen pieces are of the style o! 
motet which originated in the thirteenth 
century and which employ several dil 
ferent texts, one to each voice, all sung 
simultaneously. (This multiple-text fea 
ture will mark out this style immediately 
to those uncertain as to what's what in this 
collection.) All but one of these pieces has 
been transcribed from one manuscript by 
Mr. Waite, with some divergences from 
their standard editions in Rokseth’s Poly- 
phonies du XITI® siécle, but the numbers 
of each piece in this publication are given 
here to facilitate checking for those in- 
terested. The one exception to this deriva- 
tion is the only piece here which can be 
ascribed to a known composer—the con- 
ductus ‘‘Salvatoris hodie’’ of Perotinus. 
Oddly enough, this very work was once 
available in a horrible record by Boepple 
and the Dessoff Choirs devoted (if one can 
use that word) to Perotinus on the Concert 
Hall Society label (CHS-1112). Words 
cannot describe the superiority of this new 
performance, and indeed this piece is 
surely one of the most satisfying in the 
collection. In general the performers all 
sing with vigor, precision, and taste, and 
the recording sound is crisp and clear. In 
all, this is a valuable record which fills a 
gap in the catalogue. For bringing it to 
us at long last, we are once again in Lyri- 
chord’s debut. -J.W.B. 
> 
MOZART: ‘La Finta Giardiniera”’ 
Ferne von ihrem Neste; “Il Re Pas- 
tore’’—Dein bin ich; VERDI: “Aida” 
Es hat der Stein (with Hermann Jad- 
lowker); SCHUMANN:  Abendlied; 
SULLIVAN: ‘“\Mikado’'’—Die Sonne 
lacht; KALMAN: ‘“‘Hollandweibchen”’ 
Geliebter in der Ferne; HANDEL: 
“Serse’’—Ombra mai fu; WEBER: 
“Der Freischiits’—Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer; Und ob die Wolke; VERDI: 
‘“*Rigoletto’’—Schon seit drei Monden; 
Ach Gott—nur ftir mich (with Joseph 
Schwarz); PUCCINI: “Tosca’’—Vissi 
d'arte; REGER: Mariae Wiegenlied. 
Claire Dux (soprano). Rococo R-25, 
$5.95. 
ADUX was one of those unfortunate 
singers whose international careers were 
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retarded by the first World War. She 
made her debut in Cologne in 1906, and 
after ripening her art there she moved on 
to Berlin in 1911; Beecham brought her to 
London that same year. After 1921 she 
sang in this country as a member of the 
Chicago Opera and in concerts. She was 
an attractive, petite woman with a high, 
clear, silvery voice. I never heard her in 
opera, but it seems safe to say that such a 
voice, though not large, was fully ade- 
quate, capable of riding over the ensembles. 
It was the kind of flexible lyric voice that 
manages well both in the florid Italian 
school and in the lighter German roles. 
Sophie in “‘ Rosenkavalier’’ was one of her 
famous parts; it is easy to imagine how 
lovely she must have been in it. Her weak- 
ness, as this program indicates, was based 
upon her strength. Like so many singers 
whose ease of delivery and control of the 
breath are remarkable, Dux shows a 
tendency to revel in her floating tones and 
to forget the rhythmic shape of the music 
she is singing. Perhaps she needed a firm 
conductor, and in the years 1917-21, when 
these recordings were made, such masters 
were not common in the studios. 

The two Mozart arias, both sung in 
German, show the singer at her best. The 
voice soars effortlessly and the lovely 
music flows. Diction never seems to con- 
cern Dux much, but this is easily forgiven 
here. The “Aida” duet with Jadlowker is 
mostly very good (though it is hard to 
picture Dux as Aida) but at the end the 
two singers are a bit individualistic in their 
unison. The “Rigoletto” duets with 
Schwarz, vocally admirable from both 
artists, are somewhat static. A curious bit 
is Yum-Yum’s song from “The Mikado”, 
vocally fine again, but unmercifully 
stretched out of shape. The two so-called 
lieder were Dux favorites, for she recorded 
them both more than once. Mariae 
Wiegenlied (which is a real song) turned up 
at least four times on her lists. The 
Schumann Abendlied (arranged from a 
piano duet) gave her a marvelous chance to 
float those lovely high tones; no wonder 
she loved it. When all is said and done 
one is inclined to forgive Dux her tendency 
to drag; in real life this was made even 
easier by her personal charm. P.L.M. 
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ANNOUNCING 





The Vox Twins are two-record 
album sets and are being issued as 
the natural complement to the Vox 
Boxes series of three-record sets. 
Complete program notes are in- 
cluded in all Vox Twins albums and 
as ever, Vox maintains the most 
exacting production standards. 


AVAILABLE NOW: 


VUX-2000 
Bach, Four Suites 
Mainzer Chamber Orchestra 
Gunter Kehr 
conductor 


VUX-2004 
Monteverdi, Vespro Della Beata Vergine 


The Swabian Choral Singers 
The Stuttgart Bach Orchestra 
Hans Grichkat, conductor 


10) 6740001) 
Mendelssohn, Saint Paul Oratorio 
Akademie Kammerchor 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna 
Ferdinand Grossman, conductor 





Special Announcement of New Suggested List Prices: 


All stereo and monaural records $4.98 per 
Vox Boxes (3 12” records) $7.95 per set 
Vox Twins (2 12” records) $5.95 per set 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
VOX Productions, Inc. 
Dept. S-2, 236 W.55 St., N.Y.19, N.Y. 
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A HISTORY OF WESTERN MUSIC, 
W. W. Norton & 
$8.95. 


by Donald Jay Grout. 
Company, xiv + 742 pp., 


1 Guest Review 
By WILLIAM KAY ARCHER 


COULD expect from the dis- 


TE 
tinguished Donald Jay 


Professor of Music at Cornell University, a 


Grout, 


history of music at once balanced, scholarly 
and comprehensive. Similarly, from W. W. 
Norton, 


toward books about music cannot be too 


whose services and solicitude 


often nor too highly praised, we could 
and 


of biblio- 


expect a plenitude of illustrations 


] 


musical examples, a generosity 


graphies, notes and chronologies, and typo- 
graphy designed to assist any reader in 
every way. This is, in short, an admirable 
book 


“The history of music is primarily the 


] 


history of musical style” is the claim of the 


preface (an arguable one, but no matter 


ind the unity of the book is derived from 
the sequential 


development of styles in 


| that 


Western music (the acknowledgment 


there are other musics is_ particularly 


graceful References to biography or to 
extramusical history are present as neces- 
and 


sary, but Professor Grout’s essential 


thoroughly justifiable) concern is the 


diversities of stvle from what is known of 
Greek and Roman music to the present. 


The book belongs, then, to a familiar 
genre: that of the work primarily intended 
as a textbook but which, because of sub- 
ject, felicity of treatment and presentation, 
and comprehensiveness, may legitimately 
aspire to appeal toa more general audience. 

It will, unquestionably, so appeal; it isa 
tremendously useful and informative book. 
Grout's erudition is and 


Professor vast 


heroic and the thoroughness of his treat- 


ment beggars argument—we do not, for 


example, reach the specific section devoted 
to Sebastian Bach until page 382!—and his 


musical examples are thoughtful and well- 


stvle is also several 


chosen Phe literary 
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cuts above the usual; if it is not especially 
graceful and perhaps rather dispassionate, 
The sen- 
tences run smoothly and, given the nature 


it is also not dull and pedantic. 


of the subject, the book reads well and 
easily. Some of the sidelights are at once 
informative and delightful. Apropos of a 


performance in 18th-century Venice a 


traveler writes: -Each concert is 


given by about forty girls. I assure you 
there is nothing so charming as to see a 
young and pretty nun in her white robe, 
with a bouquet of pomegranate flowers in 
her hair, leading the orchestra and beating 
time with all the precision imaginable.”’ 
The structure of the book is basically a 


chronological treatment of the inter- 
relationships of style and form, with 
individual composers and compositions 


forming the substance of example. The 
sole exception is Beethoven, who enjoys a 
chapter to himself. 

A book which so fully lives up to its 
intentions disarms criticism. The nature 
of such a history must be conservative; 
one cannot demur from any radical pre- 
sentations. It isa pointless critical device 
to ask an author to write a book other than 
the one he intended, and wasteful in a book 
of such clear and extensive learning to even 
attempt the waxy cavils the scholarly 
Perhaps 
the section on Classical Greek music might 


journals (necessarily) delight in. 
have profited by a mention of Indian and 


reconstructed Aryan musical concepts. 
Certainly the search for novel portraits of 
composers has gone a bit too far: the 
pictures of Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikov- 
sky and Debussy (inter pares) as callow 
youths are too unrepresentative for a book 
(And the $8.95 price has a 


cheapjack sound: the book is worth nine 


of this sort. 


dollars). 

Similarly, the section on 20th-century 
music does leave out X to include Y. But 
how could a decisive chapter on the music 
of our time be written for a book of this 
The 
however, of Bartdédk, 


dimension? individual treatment, 


Hindemith, Stravin- 
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sky and Schénberg is scrupulous and in- 
structive. 

Compound, if you can, the foregoing 
catalogue a hundredfold; it would not 
seriously detract one whit from the book's 
utility and worth, and should not dissuade 
a single purchaser. 

This does not mean, of course, that one 
might not dissent from some of Dr. 
Grout’s judgments and evaluations. But 
given so splendid a critical apparatus as 
this volume provides, there are no state- 
ments sufficiently unqualified as to prevent 
a plea of de gustibus. 

\nd yet, and yet. If there isa flaw (and 
if it 7s a flaw) it is in the neutrality of tone, 
soberness of judgment, the gentleness of 
the aesthetic, the caution and absence of 
passion. I am not sure that this is a fault 
of the work; it may bea fault of the genre. 
The text composer, after all, makes a 
curious and distinctive commitment, and 
the stylistically vigorous history, rich in 
partiality and partisanship, may be also 
partial in another sense (in and out of the 
schoolroom) and thus poor teaching fare. 

\nd yet. Dr. Grout ends his chapter on 
who clearly holds a place of 


with E.T.A. 


accordingly a completely romantic com- 


Beethoven 


honor Hoffmann’'s ‘‘He is 


poser. . .”’ Dr. Grout follows at once: 
“Romantic or not, Beethoven was the most 
powerful disruptive force in the history of 
music. His works opened the gateway toa 
new world.”’ But clearly, there are several 


senses in which this is open to question. 


Roman Oxford 

index, $7. 

Memories and Commentaries, by /gor 
Stravinsky and Robert Craft. Double- 
day, 167 pp., $3.95. 


Stravinsky, by 


University 


Vlad. 


Press, 232 pp., 


By C. J. LUTEN 


HEN you can tell the world to 
W go to hell, then make your own 
world, you have become an artist. The 
more clearly defined that world is, the 
more related intellectual notions it em- 
braces, the larger its enlightened popula- 
tion becomes. 
enlightened 


When you have a large, 
population as believers in 


February, 1961 


Earlier on, the chapter begins with a 
historical disquisition on the transitional 
nature of Beethoven's time. Beethoven, 
Dr. Grout says, “‘is neither Classic nor 
Romantic; he is Beethoven. But this 
becomes the having of all possible worlds 
No clear 
aesthetic emerges, and the sharp difficulty 
of Beethoven-as-figure-of-his-time as 


and begs the stylistic question. 


against Beethoven-as-unique-genius goes 


unresolved. Obviously, Beethoven, like 
Shakespeare, constitutes a very special 
critical problem; equally obviously, it is 
one of the recurrent and most torturing 
critical problems. Very much of their time 
and yet very much apart from it, are such 
men really seminal? Is their influence, 
because of their genius, slight? 

No smooth answer is possible: it is 
rather an instance of whether such a crux 
should not be addressed head-on as it ap- 
pears over and again in the history of an 
art. 

What I am questioning, I suppose, is the 
absence of a definite theory of history anda 
clear-cut aesthetic, one adequate to link 
At worst, 
this demurrer suggests that A History of 
Western Music, while it will be for a long 


time and individual with style. 


time a ‘‘the definitive work’’, is not in the 
last analysis a classic. 

But this is probably no more than de- 
ploring the dessert at a feast otherwise 
Lucullan, nourishing, calorific, gourmet, 


and—no small merit—delectably served 


on handsome platters. 


your world, you have become a successful 
artist. In the field of music, there can 
no longer be any doubt, I believe, that 
Igor Stravinsky is the most successful 
artist since Richard Wagner. I trust the 
Stravinsky disciples will ponder for a 
moment what exalted company this 
situation places their master in before 
they begin throwing brickbats. 
Stravinsky made his start toward be- 
coming an artist in the usual way. He 
tells us in this new book (like an earlier 
one, it is in dialogue form with Stravinsky 
supplying answers to Craft’s questions) 
that his childhood was “‘a period of waiting 
for the moment when I could send every- 
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connected with 
it to hell.’’ Such reminiscences are part 


one and_ everything 
of a personal section which includes 
additional biographical information that 
gives the reader some hints as to how 
Stravinsky began to make his world; 
vide, the section on Diaghilev and his 
dancers and some of his comments on 
Russian composers (Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Cui, Arensky, Taneyev, Liadov, Scriabin, 
Prokofieff). And there is even more in 
Vlad’s impressively detailed map of the 
Stravinsky world in his new volume— 
about which more directly. 

Stravinsky and Craft continue with 
some sharply-etched Portraits memoires 
(on Valéry, Rolland, Falla, Hahn, Goro- 
detsky and Balmont, Berners), mostly 
based on selected letters by each subject 
to the composer, which show how the law- 
giver of this orderly world looks at people 
we know something about. What he 
sees and what he says about what he 
sees is unfailingly lively, for his con- 
versation is the product of a cold eye, a 
mind that knows what it is looking for, 
and a consistent, polarized viewpoint 

Other subjects under scrutiny are such 
musical questions as: 1. electronic music 
“IT do not see why a medium so rich in 
sound possibilities should sound so poor."’) ; 


2. stereophonic sound 


. .itisa challenge 
to existing concert halls: how can we 
continue to prefer an inferior reality 
[the concert hall! to ideal stereophony?’’); 
3. film music (‘. . .aural erethism. . .[the 
film people] want my name, not my 
music.”’); 4. Chromaticism ‘“‘means some- 
thing different to each and every com- 
poser today."’; 5. Vartse (‘‘. . .it is useless 
to remark, as many do, that his music is 
limited and repetitive, and that after 
he had the one kind of thing he had no- 
where to go; the point is he had done the 
one thing."’); 6. Webern (“‘...he is the 
discoverer of a new distance between the 
musical object and ourselves and, there- 
fore, of a new measure of musical time; as 
such he is extremely important. . .[and] 
a perpetual Pentecost for all who believe 
in music.” 

Finally, there is comment and letters 
from Alexander Benois, André Gide, and 
W. H. Auden which amplify what we 
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know about Perséphon and the operas, 
“The Nightingale’ and ‘The Rake’s Prog- 
ress’, and that make clear Stravinsky's 
high opinion of Auden. Indeed, one can't 
help feeling that Stravinsky considers 
Auden the most accomplished poet with 
whom he has ever worked. 

Vlad confirms this feeling in his book 
just as he confirms or fills out many an- 
other statement Stravinsky makes in both 
the volumes of conversation. But where 
the scope of the Stravinsky books is 
limited, however compact, Vlad’s book 
ranges over the entire field of the com- 
poser’s activity from the Symphony in E 
flat through Threni. No previous book 
about Stravinsky's music has been so in- 
formed and understanding, so penetrating 
in analysis, or so detailed. 

Vlad shows the casual listener things he 
probably never would have suspected 
about Stravinsky’s work, e.g., the im- 
portance of the almost unknown 1911 
cantata King of the Stars and its relation to 
Le Sacre du printemps, how, when the two 
works are studied together, one sees them 
as opposite sides of a coin. The earlier 
work ‘shows us in a nutshell Stravinsky's 
conception of the art as ‘an ontological 
reality.’ "’ Sacre adheres to psychological 
time; it is Dionysian. King of the Stars 
is Apollonian. The two works prefigure 
the turns (how abrupt many of them 
seemed) Stravinsky's compositions were to 
take, both in matters of style and tech- 
nique. Vlad makes one appreciate anew, 
if indeed one could forget, Stravinsky's 
powers of renunciation, the composer's 
restlessness with ever settling for a 
repeat performance of a success. He 
makes clear how ‘“‘it was as though the 
Wagnerian orchestra had exploded like a 
bomb in Stravinsky’s hands when he 
composed Sacre. Before re-fashioning it, 
Stravinsky seems to have felt the need 
to take it completely to pieces and fit it 
together again bit by bit.’ This fact, of 
course, accounts for the long string of 
chamber pieces Stravinsky wrote after 
the completion of Sacre in 1912. 

Other points of interest are Vlad’s 
contention that Stravinsky uses rhythm in 
a number of his works as a symbol of the 
power of evil (Petrouchka, Sacre, Soldat), 
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and his demonstration of why Stravinsky's 
“Russian” pieces avoid “that naive but 
dangerous tendency which prompts [paint- 
ers or musicians] to remake an art that 
has already been created instinctively 
by the genius of the people.’’ Another 
important item in discussing the varie- 
gated garden of Stravinsky's neoclassical 
works: “For a time Stravinsky seemed 
with every new work to be facing the 
listener with a new challenge, a new world 
of experience to explore and appropriate. 
He appeared to be constantly straying 
from the path of logical development and 
continually changing his style. It only 
gradually became evident that _ this 
changeability merely represented the dif- 
ferent facets of his personality, and that 
while experience was undoubtedly en- 
riching it, fundamentally it remained the 
same.’’ This meant the taking of existing 
diatonic elements and presenting them 
in an ever new and original manner. 
Finally, Vlad shows us the evolution of 


Stravinsky's personality: how in most 
works through Soldat (and perhaps through 
Oedipus), it was the “human element 
that suffered defeat. In A Card Game the 
losers are the forces of evil. Stravinsky's 
music is stripped of any vestige of philo- 
sophical meaning, direct or indirect. It 
is left free to throw itself wholeheartedly 
into amusement and undiluted joie de 
vivre. In A Card Game Stravinsky reaches 
the culmination of detachment from the 
responsibilities of life.’’ 

This evolution is also revealed in the 
gap which separates the two concepts 
of self-sacrifice in Sacre (blind self-im- 
molation) and in Perséphon (an impulse of 
Christian charity). “In Persephone some 
of the most deeply hidden spiritual prem- 
ises of Stravinsky's art have at last found 
full expression.”’ 

To sum up, Vlad has done what every 
great artist needs to have done for him. 
He has explained the work of his artist, 
Stravinsky, to those of his time. 





Other books received for review 


THE WORLD OF CARNEGIE HALL, 
by Richard Schickel. Julian Messner, 
$0.95. 

MOZART: <A Pictorial Biography, by 
Erich Valentin; translated from the 
German by Margaret Shenfield. Studio 
Viking Press, $6.50. 

THE STORY OF STEREO: 1881—, by 
John Sunier. Gernsback Paperback 
No. 98, $2.95; Hard Cover edition, $5. 


j pee: 


Pickering’s TECH-SPECS...a 
4- ; handy pocket-sized 


guide that helps you plan 
Prteney td “f your stereo hi-fi system 


“4 TECH SPECSfor space... from pickup to 
“soz. enclosure. Send for your 
eu copy today—address 


re Dept. S-21 
| Pickering & Co., Inc. 
Plainview, New York 


Fel Mary, 1961 





THE MUSIC OF ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
by Gervase Hughes. St. Martin’s, $7. 
THE FOLK SONGS OF NORTH 
AMERICA (an anthology of 317 songs 
in the English language), by Alan Lomax ; 
melodies and guitar chords transcribed by 
Peggy Seeger; with 100 piano arrange- 
ments by Matyas Setber and Don Banks; 
illustrated by Michael Leonard. Double- 

day, $7.50. 


ONLY AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE 


ARP A 





- A dynamically-balanced 

tone arm, professional turntable 

and world’s finest automatic changer 

combined in an entirely new kind of unit. $69.50 
For illustrated literature, write Dept. GB-1511 

GARRARD SALES CORPORATION, PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
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OST collectors I know seem to have 
vague plans about cataloguing 


Meanwhile 
they employ some temporary system or 
Well, not really 
Just the way the records are stored makes 


their collections ‘‘someday”. 


none at all. “none”. 


for a rudimentary system. There are only 
two reasonable ways to catalogue a pri- 
vate collection: either not at all, for those 
who won't look at the thing anyway, or by 
including only such information on the 
catalogue cards that you need personally, 
and no more. An over-ambitious attempt 
is sure either to bog down or to require 
so much effort to keep it up to date that it 
does not seem worth-while after a spell. 
I confess that it took me three full-scale 
false starts before I hit on what was, for 
me, the right format. 

Chere are many books printed and many 
courses given on the proper techniques of 
cataloguing. I have no intention here of 
competing with established library pro- 
cedures. What I intend is to go over my 
own system and indicate how each entry 
Much of the in- 
formation I shall include is probably of 


I make is useful to me. 


little use to many readers, but the reasons 
for its inclusion on my cards may help you 
to determine what you need for yourself 

One of the reasons for my catalogue, of 
course, is to show what records I own. 
rhe collection is scattered over a number 
of speeds and sizes. I have LPs, 45s, 78s, 
“Hill and Dale’ 78s, 


criptions, vertical-cu‘ 


lateral-cut trans- 
transcriptions, 7- 
inch, 10-inch, 12-inch (those between 10 
and 12 inches are stored with the 12s), 
and 16-inch records, and both 7-inch and 
When looking for 
LPs and 45s I’m generally after a par- 


1014-inch tape reels. 


ticular work, so I use the manufacturer's 
number system. These discs are stored 
by size, then alphabetically by company 
and prefix and then numerically. I used 
to keep them alphabetically by composer 


but found that quite often I couldn't 


lay hands directly on a selection included 





A column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


in a recital or potpourri. Also, I have a 
fairly good memory and usually can recall 
the label and approximate number of the 
record I need. Stereo discs are kept with 
the rest of the LPs. On the other hand, I 
tend to play a 78 for one particular selec- 
tion and because in this context I think 
first of the artist, that’s the way the 78s 
are stored. By means of the catalogue I 
can tell exactly what I have and where. 
A catalogue also helps prevent needless 
duplication, but when I want to hear a 
particular work there will sometimes be 
one disc I turn to no matter how many 
other artists may have recorded the same 
The others won't be played 
again, and if the superseded record is not 


selection. 


coupled with anything important I may 
as well take it out of the collection. 

Those who take collecting and listening 
to records seriously have few sitting on 
their shelves by accident. People beyond 
the stage of accumulating a “five-inch 
library’’ will defend the choice of each 
disc (and need little encouragement to do 
so.) The cards promote an exchange of 
views, using the records as supporting 
evidence. At worst, such discussions art 
provocative, giving an idea as to what 
musical and non-musical standards dif- 
ferent people use in the choice of a per- 
formance. Quite often it exposes new 
points of view, leading one to music pre- 
viously ignored or sloughed off, or to an 
unknown work by a favorite composer. 
The chances of running across much un- 
usual music in the concert halls are piti- 
fully small. Extensive knowledge of many 
great musical personalities (e.g., Berlioz 
can only be gained through records. 

I keep my catalogue on cards of the 
standard 3 by 5” size, alphabetically 
arranged by composer. Each work has a 
separate card, new performances of the 
same work being entered on the same one, 
directly below the previous entry. The 
first line contains the composer’s name. 
Then, skipping a line, I make the entry for 
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generic title under which the card is next 
filed. The idea is to put all works of the 
same type together. Works are arranged 
either chronologically or in some other 
ordered fashion within each group. I go 
along with general usage in those cases 
where there seems little point in not 
doing so (for instance, listing Beethoven’s 
First Piano Concerto before the Second, 
although the Second was composed first), 
but I generally try to keep the catalogue 
accurate. Because Schubert set the same 
texts more than oncc, some positive means 
of identification is necessary; I use the 
numbers assigned by Deutsch in his the- 
With Mozart the fault 
sometimes lies with the music publishers, 


matic catalogue. 
as in the piano sonatas. Everyone has a 
collection, but 

“more complete” than others. Many 
editions include and number some fan- 


“complete”’ some ar€ 


tasias, fragments, isolated movements, 
synthetic sonatas made up of the fore- 
going, while omitting others, creating 


numerical havoc. The only solution is to 
use the catalogue numbers assigned by 


Kéchel, the famous ‘‘K’’ numbers 

It is not necessary to own the thematic 
catalogues or any other highly detailed, 
specialized books, because all the work 
has, with few exceptions, been done for 
you. Complete identification is included 
in the pages of The World's Encyclopaedia 
of Recorded Music. three 
volumes comprising this set immensely 
simplifies the task of cataloguing. I feel 
that these books are simply indispensable. 


Using the 


The only other problem with the second 
line is the actual phrasing of the cate- 
gories to be consistent within the listings 
of a given composer, as well as from com- 
I have found the 
following type of listing very helpful, for 
instance, in the case of Beethoven: 


poser to composer. 


a 
CONCERTO: PIANO 
CONCERTO: VIOLIN 


CONCERTO: 
PIANO 
OVERTURE: Coriolan, Op. 62 
EGMONT: Incidental Music—complete 
EGMONT: Overture 
Here I differentiate by function, over- 


VIOLIN, CELLO AND 


tures to incidental music or operas being 
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listed under their parent works, concert 
overtures under overtures. 
KONTRATAENZ 

I always list this type of dance music 
under the title in the original language. 
Listing them under English translations 
only leads to confusion, for often there are 
no equivalent terms. 
QUARTET: PIANO 
QUARTET: STRING 

(QUARTET: STRING No. 16 in F, 

Op. 135 is followed by QUARTET: 

STRING Grosse Fugue, Op. 133) 
QUINTET: STRING 
QUINTET: WIND 

Rather than break down wind groups by 
instrument I group them under the above 
general heading, thus avoiding the listing 
of varying combinations. Such records 
are broken down by instrument in the 
artist listing on the next line. 
SONATA: CELLO 

“Violoncello” 


from the musical language, and because 


has all but disappeared 


“Cello” is the heading I look for it is the 
one I use. 

SONATA: HORN 

SONATA: PIANO 

SONATA: VIOLIN 


SONG 
I use this general classification to 
keep groups together. Listing under 


BALLAD, LIED, etc. would not only 

spread the cards out but also cause 

more delay in cataloguing time than they 

are worth. Each work would have to be 

checked for proper form, about which, 

in many cases, authorities differ anyhow. 
« 

Where positive identification by num- 
ber is scarce I use key. With modern 
works I prefer year of composition. 

On occasion I pick up an odd piece of 
information concerning a certain work. 
If it will conveniently fit on the front, I 
place it there, or otherwise on the card’s 
back. 
translation of texts in unusual languages, 
settings of the same text by other com- 
posers, page references to passages in 
books. 
and can give musical as well as record in- 
formation. 


This includes, for instance, prose 


In this way the file is more useful 


To identify the recorded performance I 
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use four columns. Here is a completed 


card: 


SCHUBERT 


SONG: Der Lindenbaum (Miller), 
80 Schorr O. 

78 Kipnis Bibb-pf 
78 Rehkemper 
78 L. Fischer 
78 Rehfuss 

78 Hiisch 

rP Hiisch 

LP Greindl 
LP Schlusnus 


Reutter-pf 
Spira-pf 
Miiller-pf 


Klust-pf 


rhe tirst column indicates proper play- 


ing speed, and medium of recording: 
78 or whatever is the proper speed for a 
“standard play’, 45, LP, ST (for stereo), 
rP H&ID 80 (hill-and-dale 


proper playing speed), etc 


tape), and 


The second column shows the artist of 
greatest importance and, if a singer or 


instrumentalist is not overly familiar to 


me, an abbreviation of the instrument or 


range Lore Fischer has her initial in- 
cluded to differentiate her from Albert 
Fischer, a bass prominent in the Vox 


catalogue about 1925. 
The third column is to provide full 
the 


identification of performance. I 


generally include the conductor or ac- 


companist, where known, but in the case 
of LP reissues I try to enter the number 
of the original record. This may seem to 
be a petty point until you consider how 
often many popular recording artists, 
even in the acoustic days, made the same 
selection. In the example on the card 
shown, for instance, Schlusnus made the 
title the 


Deutsche Grammophon on 67726, since 


same with same pianist for 


reissued on a 45 and two LPs. 

The last column is for the record num- 
ber. Since I break down the large cycles 
When 


I have a disc on 78 and a dubbing on LP 


by song, they are listed as “‘in set” 


or tape, I indicate this by following each 
of the two numbers with the letter ‘‘a”’ 
Probably difficult 


cataloguing a private collection is 


the most part of 


the 
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Liachowsky-pf 


(HMV DB-2040) 


D.911 No. 5 


Bru 10160 

Col 67435 

Poly 66535 

Poly 57121 

Elite 7044 

HMV DB-2040 in set 
Tape 1004 

DGG 19093 in set 
Lon LL-106 


tapes. For this problem I have not yet 
solution, but I 
Each 
tape is assigned a number. 7-inch tapes are 
from 100/999, the 10-inch 
1,000 up. Unless a tape is to be stored 
under the artist’s name the contents are 


run across a satisfactory 
find the following at least workable. 


ones trom 


separated by composer, under whose name 
When a reel of, 
Schumann songs is full it is ready to be 


each box is filed. say, 


catalogued. Reels waiting to be filled up 
are not catalogued. The completed tape 
is entered on the cards in the usual way, 
being assigned the first vacant number for 
its size. Thus, if I eventually have five 
tapes of Schumann lieder the catalogue 
will tell me which box contains the selec- 
tion I need. This number is entered on the 
card which is filed, again on the card on 
which full information about the cast and 
circumstances of recording is written 
(this one being taped on the inside cover 
of the tape box) and yet again on a small 
piece of paper taped to the bottom of the 
tape-box spine. As each tape is catalogued 
I run a piece of black mystic tape down 
the entire spine of the box. This serves 
as a strong hinge for the two halves of the 
carton and also gives a uniformity to those 
tapes entered in the catalogue. On this 
black back I scotch-tape a narrow strip 
which back which 
includes the composer, title, and a general 


runs down the and 
indication of the performers. 

The finished tape looks like this on the 
outside. (See next page.) 
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SCHUBERT: 


Die Winterreise 


Cataloguing tapes as described above 
box 
plus the time spent in cataloguing and 
making the contents card for the inside 
of the box. Be prepared to spend this 
much time if you are going to do your 


takes about ten minutes for each 


tapes. 
Perhaps the most surprising and pleas- 
ant by-product of cataloguing your collec- 


Hiisch, Miiller 
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tion will be the realization of how much 
you have learned about music in general. 
The others, no surprise, will be a feeling 
of accomplishment, the satisfaction of 
having done something long postponed, 
and lastly a more thorough knowledge of 
your own collection, which will help you to 
listen to it and to enjoy it more fully and 
to add to it more intelligently. 





la 
does a product happen along in the crowded high fidelity 
components field that warrants any extraordinary attention. 
There is, of course, an exception to every rule. In this case, 
the new DMS-900 magnetic stereo cartridge is the exception. 


Here are a few of the findings from an exhaustive test made 
at our request by Hirsch-Houck Laboratories, a leading independent research organization: 


“Tracks well at less than 2 grams... indicating it is easy on records.” 


“Channel separation superior to practically any cartridge we have tested ... 


being maintained all the way up to 15 KC.” 


“Frequency response and output voltages of the two channels are well matched.” 


“Few cartridges have as symmetrical channel separation properties as does the DMS-900.” 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the fabulous DMS-900...the 
new magnetic stereo cartridge that tracks feather light! 


With .7 mil diamond stylus, $34.50. 
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An Equipment Review 


HEN Robert Burns composed his 
W lines about the “best laid schemes 
of mice and men”, he was not thinking 
of this somewhat frantic audio columnist. 


In any case, one of the products intended 
for this month's column just didn’t make 


WOULD like to use some of the space 
thus left 
in my mails of a rather remarkable stereo- 


vacant to note the arrival 


disc commissioned as 2 promotional device 
by Shure Brothers of Evanston, Illinois. 

Made in Vienna’s Mozartsaal by West- 
this 


musical examples, the sounds of an or- 


minster, record details, through 


chestra. Passages containing solo sec- 


tions illustrate the various instrumental 
characters that make up the total sound 
of a modern ensemble. I rather wish such 
a record had been available at the time I 


first became interested in the sounds of an 


By LARRY ZIDE 


Citation IV 
preamp kit is, as of this writing, in the 
At this point 
I can report it to be an excellent job of 


it. Harman-Kardon’s new 


final stages of completion. 


kit packaging and presentation, but a full 
report must be deferred until next month. 


orchestra. But what makes me doubly 
this particular disc 

naturalness of the 
If I had any doubts about the 


maximal effectiveness of stereo they are 


enthusiastic about 
is the cleanness and 


recording. 


Stereo and sound both are 
Would that we 


care lavished on 


gone now. 
really extraordinary. 


could hear such more 
I can testify that there 
would be far less scepticism about the 
quality of stereodiscs. This particular 


one, incidentally, is available only as a 


ordinary releases 


bonus to purchasers of Shure stereo car- 
tridges and arms. 





Nordic I Speaker System 


IRS] 
shelf-sized speaker called the Nordic 


I. Measuring only 23 x 1034 x 714”, this 


we have a small, really book- 


speaker throws out satisfactory 


sound considering its price ($59.50 in teak 


quite 


or walnut veneer; distributed by Ercona). 


Ignoring the tag, this Swedish import 
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emerges sounding rather overbright and 
But it is 
unfair to judge a speaker system in this 


harsh and lacking extreme bass. 


price class without considering just what 
The Nordic I 
For one thing, the bass 


it is offering for the money. 
offers much. 


response out of that tiny box is smooth and 
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Useful 
response exists to 50 cycles with little 
below that. What is really good is the 
absence of doubling and other bass dis- 


audibly flat down to 70 cycles. 


tortions usually common to products in 
this price range. 

It is 
rather jagged in response with a broad 


The top end is not quite so good. 


The result 
is very bright, almost shrill, sound that 


plateau in the 5 ke. region. 


accents disc surface noise considerably. 
There is no tweeter level control on the 
cabinet, su that treble out must be applied 


from the preamp. With a moderate 
SOY” 
£ —— 
» 
y 
> 
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Pickering 381A Stereo Cartridge 


increasingly difficult 


r IS. getting 
to evaluate stereo cartridges. 


cessive models approach ever more closely 


As suc- 


to perfection, competing versions begin to 


sound more and more like each other. 
There are few absolute tests of a cartridge’s 
abilities. The final determination must 
be made by ear, and here enters the sub- 
jective, indefinable element of taste. 
Pickcring’s new moving magnet car- 
tridge, model 381A, is a premium-quality 
version ($48) of the 380A reviewed here in 
June of 1960. There is really little to say 
about the 381A. 


lack of coloration. 


It has an almost total 
Frequency response is 
as good as on any cartridge I have ever 
3 db (RCA 
30-20,060 
Channel separation is on the order of 34 
db at 1 ke., with 20 db of separation at 12 
kc. The two channels are virtually identi- 


measured, being flat within 


test records) from cycles. 


cal in all aspects. The net result is clearly 
defined stereo with no instrument wander. 
I measured 
4.1 mv output per channel at 7 cm/sec. 


But sound is the thing, and here the 


Output is moderately high. 
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amount of cut thus applied the Nordic I 
assumed a mellow, pleasant quality that 
made for easy listening. With or without 
treble cut there was little usable response 
over 14 ke. 

Thus far no one has been able to get 
really high quality into a box the size of 
the Nordic I. It can thus be recom- 
mended where price is of the essence. 
With suppressing the 
tweeter the speaker becomes quite re- 


some means of 
spectable, and such good bass response 
from so tiny a unit an excellent value for 
the modest outlay. 


A 


Pickering proves itself to be of the very 
best. Its sound is very clean, of the widest 
range, and not strained. Very high com- 
pliance makes the cartridge particularly 
good at tracing complex inner-groove 
etchings, where so many cartridges begin 
to distort. In a good arm, the Pickering 


tracked well at 214 grams. 


The entire 
stylus assembly slips readily out fer re- 
placement. (Pickering also makes special 
styli of standard LP and 78 r.p.m. sizes and 
they can be instantly exchanged with the 
stereo stylus supplied here, although this 
one will of course play both stereo records 
and mono LPs and 45s.) 

Mechanically the cartridge is of light 
weight and should present no problems 
It is of 
mu-metal 


in adapting readily to any arm. 


rugged design with a body 
that reduces induced hum to insignificant 
values. 

In sum, I would suggest the Pickering 
381A for sober consideration by anyone 
contemplating the purchase of a stereo 
cartridge. It does indeed stand out among 


the very best, without qualification. 
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Stereotape 


Reviews 


By PETER C. PFUNKE 


J.S. BACH: Mass in B minor; Vierrette 
Nan Merriman (alto 
Leopold Simoneau tenor 
Neidh ver bass Willy 
solo \ ioll iP Fr LZ Holets« hek orgall 
Vienna Academy Chorus and Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Herma 
ips. Stereo Tape (iT win-Pak reels), 
Westminster WIZ-119, $21.95. 


PSCHERCHEN’s excellent performance 


\larie SOprano 
Gustav 


Boskowsky 


Scherchei Four-Track 7% 


% the B minor Mass is reviewed in the 


May, 1960, ARG This tape version 
exhibits generall » engineering, though 
crosstalk interfered slightly in the super- 
pianis mo portions of the Et Incarnatus 
ind Cru Vu sections stereo was ol 
decided mu uC intage in certain of the 
knottier choruses, particularly the Sanctus 
und /7 nm? maint nig i good degree of 
clarity and order in the sonic texture. 
= 

BARTOK: Music for Strings, Percussion, 

and C ta; Hungarian Sketches; Chic- 


ago Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Reiner. Four Track 7! ips. 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2024, 
$8.95 
MNREINER’S performances (reviewed in 
the August, 1960, ARG) are quite electric, 
ind Victor's sound is similarly impressive. 
In short, most highly recommended 
7 
KHACHATURIAN: JMasquerade Suite; 
KABALEVSKY: The Comedians, Op. 
26; RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Kiril Kondrashin. Four 
lrack 7!¢ ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor 
FTC-2028, $8.95 
!THE boisterous exuberance of this 
music is held within bounds in these 
zestful readings. There's lots of fun in 
these performances, but it’s all kept quite 
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tasteful The engineering is simply 
spectacular. See also page 981 in the 
August, 1960, ARG 

= 


LEONCAVALLO: ‘Pagliacci’; Mario 
Del Monaco (Canio); Gabriella Tucci 
Nedda Cornell MacNeil (Tonio); 

Renato Capecchi (Silvio); Piero de 

Palma (Beppe); Chorus and Orchestra 

of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 

Rome, conducted by Francesco Moli- 

Italian Song Recital: 

Cinque); ‘Na sera 'e 


nari-Pradelli. 
Trobadoriga 
maggio (Ciofli); O sole mio (Di Capua 
Tu ca’ non chiagne (De Vurtis); Varca 
d’’o primo ammore (Mainardi); Granada 
Lara); Mario Del Monaco (tenor 
with orch stra conducted by Ernesto 
Nicelli. Four Track 71% ips. Stereo 
rape, London LOH-90021, $12.95. 
! THIS is another of London's luxuriously 
engineered opera releases: the drama is 
well served by the intelligent use of 
stereo. The competent performance is re- 
viewed in detail in the April, 1960, ARG. 
he Italian songs which are included on 
this tape sound rather tepid immediately 
following the conclusion of the opera. 
\gain, however, the stereo is superb. 


° 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3 in C 
minor, Op. 78; Berj Zamkochian 


(organ); Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Munch. Four 
Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA 
Victor FTC-2029, $8.95. 
‘THIS superb performance is for me 
the most effective by far of those avail- 
able. The excitement and majesty of the 
last movement here, and the sublime 
calm of the Adagio section of the first, 
make most of the other versions—save 


Toscanini’s—seem rather shallow by com- 
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parison. Victor's engineering is very im- 

pressive, particularly in its recording of the 

Symphony Hall organ; on tape there is a 

depth and solidity to the pedal that is 

probably impossible to capture on disc. 
* 

R. STRAUSS: Also Sprach Zarathustra; 
Willi Boskovsky (solo violin); Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan. Four ‘Track 
7!5 ips. Stereo Tape, London LCL- 
80023, $7.95. 

r THIS stunning performance is reviewed 
in the October, 1959, issue. Although I 
personally favor the electricity of the 
Reiner-Chicago Symphony version, this is 
indeed a marvelously conceived and exe- 
cuted reading. London's stereo is big and 
spacious but, again, it seems slightly pale 
next to Victor’s tape version. 

e 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 36; 
chestra conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
Four Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA 
Victor FTC-2031, $8.95. 

! THIS straightforward, some would say 


Boston Symphony Or- 


lackluster, performance (particularly the 
last three movements) is reviewed in the 
August, 1960, ARG. The sound, however, 
is excellent: really rich and spacious. 
7 
Caramba!; Richard Hayman and _ his 
Orchestra. Four-Track 7!% ips. Stereo 
ape, Mercury STB-60103, $6.95. 
rT HE music and the playing are flam- 
boyant, vigorous, and noisy. Included is 
standard “bullfight’’ style music: El 
Caballero, Saraband, Corrida, Conquest, and 
Spaixico. The impressive stereo sound is 
fine for impressing (and deafening) friends 
and relatives. 
7 
Echoes of Russia; Peter Howard (piano), 
Giovanni Vicari (guitar), Murray ‘“‘Doc”’ 
Arnold Goldberg 
drums). Four Track 71% ips. Stereo 
rape, Vox XTC-719, $7.95. 
TICOCKTAIL hour piano-playing, this, 


Solomon (bass), 


with rather uninteresting and often taste- 
less arrangements of such as Dark Eyes, 
Volga Boat Song, Katusha, Flight of the 
Bumblebee, Scheherazade, and Swan Lake. 
The sound is good. 
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RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE* 


SONY 





‘(NEW 
STEREO 
TAPE 
DECK 


Now, for less than the cost of a good 
record changer, you can add a ver- 
satile new dimension to your hi fi 
system. @ The Sony 262-D tape deck 
has a 4 track stereo erase head and 
4 track stereo record/ playback head. 
Heads are wired to six output and 
input facilities for connection of 
external electronics to play and 
record four track stereo. This is the 
same quality mechanism used in the 
most expensive Sony Superscope tape 
recorders. 


°89” 


Other tape recorders in the remarkable 
Sony line include the dual track bantam 
at $99.50, the Sterecorder 300, a com- 
plete portable stereo system at only 
$399.50, and the 262-SL parallel and 
sound-on-sound recorder at $199.50. 


= For literature or nearest dealer, write: 
Superscope. Inc. 
Dept. D, Sun Valley, Calif. 
*™M 
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From Swanee River to Meadowlands. 
The Piatnitsky Chorus in a Program of 
Folk Songs. Artia ALP-170, $4.98. 

From a Far, Far Country. A Program 
of Russian Songs. The Sveshnikov 
Chorus. Artia ALP-160, $4.98. 

ARUSSIAN choral tradition is hundreds 
of years old. In the 17th century Ukrain- 
ian groups used to delight the Muscovite 
court with their brilliant ensemble and 
tuneful melodies. While unison singing 
is characteristic in other lands, part singing 
is natural to Russia Khorovody, or 
choral songs, have been performed since 
ancient times at ceremonial occasions, 
weddings and funerals, and other peasant 
festivities. They were sung in polyphony; 
one voice sang the theme while the others 
in succession sang variants of the same 
melody. 

Both choruses here give excellent ac- 
counts of themselves in polished, precise, 
and yet enthusiastic performances. Of the 
two, the Piatnitsky Chorus is more in 
keeping with rural traditions. The clear, 
steady, open tone cf the mountain singers, 
the glottal embellishments, the simple 
harmonic and contrapuntal arrangements, 
the phrase endings on the unison, are all 
within the Slavic mold. Unfortunately, 
some fussy and overdone versions creep in. 
For instance, The Song of Stepan Razin, 
a fine ballad with a powerful text, is 
marred by an overblown and haloed treat- 
ment. It would have been more exciting 
and dramatic if it had been simply sung. 

The Piatnitsky collection includes en- 
rgetic dances, superb melodies, and 
brisk marching songs. Swanee River, 
first performed in Russian and then in a 
delicious Slavic-English, is calculated to 
win the hardest heart. 

The Sveshnikov Chorus is an expert 
a cappella group composed of trained 
voices \rrangements by the ensemble’s 
director, A. V. Sveshnikov, blaze no new 
trails but are fully in harmony with the 
demands of the musi Except for a 
hummed, wordless tune of Rachmaninoff 
and a song by the great Balakirov the 
contents are folk songs. One has words 
by Lermontov but the tune is traditional. 





Country-grown poetry predominates 
on this disc but there is also learned 
poetry of great beauty. The text of 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
| Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 
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By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


Oh You Steppe So Wide has the exuberance 
of our own Walt Whitman; the famous 
Lermontov song expresses its world weari- 
ness in limpid imagery. 

Russian texts, transliterations, and 
translations are supplied. Too bad there 
are no notes. 

e 
Marusia: Russian Gypsy Songs. Sergei 

Krotkoff, Guitar. Monitor MP-5605, 

$4.98. 

ARUSSIAN Gypsy women were famous 
for their marvelous singing. The ability of 
group and soloist to weave elaborate 
melodies and rhythms into complex poly- 
phonic patterns was admired by all classes. 
Individual singers were so esteemed by the 
nobility that some of them married into 
the upper classes. Contrary to popular 
belief the true Gypsy singer is quiet and 
unaffected in her performance. Flam- 
boyance, vocal tricks, and exaggerated 
emotions are the mark of the cafe singer, 
not the Gypsy. 

Marusia Georgevskaya, the featured 
singer on this disc, is not a Gypsy, but she 
is schooled in the tradition. On a long 
trek across Russia to corage the Revolu- 
tion she met up with Gypsy bands. In 
spite of hunger, confusion, encounters 
with Germans, Whites, and Reds, the 
Gypsies entertained themselves by singing. 
Marusia listened and learned from them. 
For many years, after her arrival in this 
country, she was a featured performer of 
night club and stage. This record marks 
her comeback. 

Authentic Gypsy songs, composed songs 
in Gypsy style, Russian folk and popular 
songs make up the contents of this album. 
Every song, even such pot boilers as 
Ochi Chernye (Dark Eyes) and Dve Gitary 
(Two Guitars), has Marusia’s stamp on it. 
Two Guitars, especially, will seem un- 
familiar to most listeners, for the melody 
has been completely changed. Only the 
harmony and rhythm of the _ original 
remain in her version. Kalinushka, the 
well-known Russian folksong, is rendered 
in cafe style 

While the collection and the singing 
are not uniform in quality, Marusia 
at her best is marvelous indeed. Her 
incredibly low-pitched voice is passion: ute 
and profoundly moving. In such song 
as Net, Net, Ya N a? hu (No, No, | 
Don't) and Rascal a Ty Novaya Derevhya 
(Farewell New Village) her voice, though 
deep, is as light and buoyant as a feather. 
The rhythm and melody bounce along 
effortlessly in an elfin manner. Like the 
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Spanish flamenco singer Marusia projects 
the inner experience. 

Sergei Krotkoff, the guitarist, provides 
excellent accompaniments. (Balalaikas 
and accordions as accompaniments for 
Gypsy music are not traditional.) 

lransl: itions, Russian texts and trans- 
literations are supplied. Students of 
Russian will be pleased with Marusia’s 
clear pronunciation. —H.Y. 

* 
Johnny Cash: Ride This Train. Co- 
lumbia CL-1464, $3.98. 

ATHIS is not a record that can be 
listened to with any degree of comfort. 
Subtitled ‘‘A Stirring Travelogue of 
America in Song and Story’’, it is a long 
narration, reminiscent of Whitman and 
Sandburg on the one hand and Wolfe 
and Kerouac on the other, which means 
only that it is replete with place-names 

stories of itinerant workers, bandits, 
and phrases like ‘“‘vast expanse’. Johnny 
Cash reads well, but it is all done over 
insistent train sound effects which are dis- 
tractingly realistic. The record is not 
banded, so after the first hearing, which 
will more than suffice for the narrative, 
you.will grope among the train whistles 
for such of the interspersed songs that 
please you. I found two especially 
well done—Slow Rider, which is based 
on Old Paint, and Dorraine of Ponchar- 
train, which is based on Molly Malone. A 
third number, a chain gang song called 
Going To Memphis, with its realistic ham- 
mer sounds, grunts, and murmers of 
“That's right, boss’’ from the chorus, 
is a ludicrous attempt to turn Johnny 
Cash into Harry Belafonte that might do 
very well as a 45 single. That Columbia 
has not managed to do as well by Cash 
as did the little Sun Record Company of 
Memphis, Tennessee is probably not the 
fault of Cash. -J.G. 

* 


Return of the Wayfaring Stranger: 
Burl Ives. Columbia CL-1459, $3.98. 

More Gunfighter Bailads and Trail 
Songs Marty Robbins. Columbia 
CL-1481, $3.98. 

Come Sit By My Side: Glenn Yar- 
borough. Tradition TLP-1019, $4.98. 

A Ballad Singer’s Choice: Ed McCurdy 
accompanied by Eric Darling. Tradi- 
tion TLP-1003, $4.98 

Leon Bibb Sings Love Songs. Van- 
guard VRS-9073, $4.98. 

AONE thing in common among these 

varied personalities is that they are all 
professional folk singers who absorb the 
songs they hear from the folk and from 
other ‘pros’, and mold them to their 
own voices, characters, and to the needs 
of their audience. To the extent that 
they remain close to the style of the oral 
tradition, and yet add the stamp of their 
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respective individuality, are they suc- 
cessful artistically. / 

Burl Ives, who among these performers 
is the oldest hand at this game, established 
his casual and lyrical delivery back in the 
forties. He still has his old winning 
manner and on this disc he has ample 
opportunity to display his grasp of a wide 

variety of songs, from his exciting John 
Henry to the quiet Ballanderie, or from 
the popular Mule Train to the old English 
of Lord Randall. 1 must register a note of 
disapproval, however, of the accompani- 
ment in the last mentioned song, in which 
the chords deviate from the simple im- 
plicit harmony of the tune. In other 
selections the instrumental backgrounds 
are in the best of taste. 

The timbre and range of Glenn Yar- 
borough's voice is somewhat akin to Dyer- 
Bennet’s and, like the latter, he is most 
sympathetic in the more lyrical songs. His 
real talents are obscured, however, by 
contrived arrangements, replete with com- 
mercial tricks that undoubtedly affect his 
performance. What with an echo cham- 
ber, poor harmonizations, vocal back- 
ground gimmicks, and pepped-up tempi, 
how could he win? 

In contrast, Ed McCurdy made a wise 
choice of accompaniment in the guitar 
and banjo playing of Eric Darling. The 
simplicity of the background is a good 
match for the straightforward singing of 
McCurdy, whose voice projects easily 
and with body. Along with the usual 
repertoire, this singer has a large stock 
of songs from Newfoundland, where I 
believe he lived. Three of them, naturally 
dealing with the sea, are represented 
in this collection: A Great Big Sea, Lukey's 
Boat, and The Star Of Logy's Bay. 1 find 
this an enjoyable record. 

Having watched Leon Bibb develop 
and become established as a ranking folk 
singer, it is gratifying to see him tran- 
scend the bounds of the Negro folksong 
and spiritual to venture into other fields. 
His is a beautiful voice. His vocal range is 
wide, too, and though he has a tenor 
quality his low notes have almost the 
fullness of a baritone. His improvisa- 
tions in Delia are given free rein and take 
us along — with them. Question: 
What is Squirrel doing in this album of 
love songs? I feel that the harmony for 
Down In the Valley is too elaborate, too 
“different’’, and the tune in minor is just 
too much. The accompaniments, ar- 
ranged and conducted by Milton Okun, 
are varied, in keeping with the folk style, 
and very well performed. 

Marty Robbins’ songs of the Bad Men of 
the West will probably find their way to 
the juke boxes of the roadside diners 
where an insatiable market is ready to 
gobble this kind of fare. —H.H. 
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pened by accident, my initial 
exposure to the scores of two new, 
highly touted Broadway shows came from 
listening to recordings of the orchestral 
scores only 

Thus we have, this month, André 
Kostelanetz and his orchestra playing 
the music from Meredith Willson’s “The 
Unsinkable Molly Brown” (Columbia 
CS-8376) and Percy Faith and his orches- 
tra playing the music from Lerner and 
Loewe’s **Camelot”’ (Columbia CS-8370). 

It is deplorable in the absence of lyrics 
to make comparisons, and yet this is 
necessary. .\ composer sets his standard. 
He makes his mark with a “Music Man” 
or a ‘My Fair Lady” \nd the tunes 
from these shows are ringing in your ears 
as you hear and appraise the new songs. 
Mr. Willson did much better by ‘Molly 
Brown” than Alan Lerner and Fritz Loewe 
did by the saga of King Arthur. But in 
neither of the shows is there the creative 
mag that went into the aforementioned 
hits. I do not expect ‘Camelot’ to have 
a facsimile of Get Me to the Church on Time, 
I Could Have Danced All Night, or On the 
Street Where You Live With the single 
exception of How to Handle a Woman, 
however, ‘“‘Camelot"’ doesn’t have a song 
that really sings. The music is pretty and 
Percy Faith plays it superbly, and yet it is 
not memorable. For the record, Mr. 
Faith's album contains March, I Wonder 
What the King Is Doing Tonight, The 
Simple Joys Maidenhood, Camelot, 
Follow Me, The Lusty Month of May, Then 
You May Take Me to the Fair, How to 
Handle a Woman, If Ever I Would Leave 
You, What Do the Simple Folks Do, I 
Loved You Once in Silence, and Guinevere. 

Mr. Kostelanetz’s album has J Ain't 
Down Yet, Ill Never Say No, Chick-a-pen, 
Are You Sure, I've A’ready Started In, 
Belly Up to the Bar, Boys, Dolce far niente, 
Keep-a-hoppin’, Leadville Johnny Brown, 
Colorado My Home, and _ Bea-u-ti-ful 
Pe pie of Denver The Kostelanetz or- 
chestrations are happier and more buoyant 
than those of Mr. Faith, but then the 
Meredith Willson music is more suited to 
instrumental treatment than is the Lerner 
ind Loewe score. In fact, several songs 
from “The Unsinkable Molly Brown” 
have about them the ring of becoming 
“standards”. If this happens, the fine 





sweet swingt 


By FRED REYNOLDS 


Kostelanetz presentations may be largely 
responsible. 
© 

One of the great powerhouse enter- 
tainers of this or any other age is Jackie 
Gleason. The man is multi-talented. 
Not the least of these talents is his ability 
to produce recordings that are both en- 
joyable and entertaining. While I’ve not 
liked everything that Gleason has done 
for Capitol, generally because he has 
stuck too closely to a set pattern of 
languid strings, and once because he was 
carried away by a sea of mandolins, his 
average is well above par. His latest 
album, Lazy Lively Love (Capitol SW- 
1439), is to my mind the best Gleason 
album of all. Limehouse Blues, Lover Man, 
Too Close for Comfort, It Had To Be You, 
I'm Gonna Sit Right Down and Write 
Myself a Letter, annerns, Breezin' 
Along with the Breeze, Smile, On the Street 
Where You Live, par of You, and 
Exactly Like You are great songs. To 
play them Gleason has assembled as 
fine and as tasteful a small band as has 
come down the pike since those wonderful 
old studio outfits of Teddy Wilson's. 
Here are trumpets Ruby Braff, Buck 
Clayton, and Yank Lawson; clarinets 
Buster Bailey and Andy _ Fitzgerald, 
trombone Lawrence Brown, piano Claude 
Hopkins, guitar Al Caiola, and bass Milt 
Hinton. These top-notch instrumentalists, 
whose ensemble playing is as excellent 
as their solos, are beautifully employed 
against a background of rich, warm 
strings. I can only hope that this album 
becomes immensely successful, for that 
being the case, it most certainly will lead 
to others of the same type. Be that as it 
may, I trust Mr. Gleason will hold fast 
to this wonderful jazz band. 

ey 

A work of sheer artistry is Columbia’s 
CS-8347) J. J. Johnson, Trombone 
and Voices with arrangements by Frank 
DeVol. I like what Teo Macero says in 
his brief contribution to the album's notes: 

‘This album marks one of those rare 
occasions when idea, artist and arranger 
met ina harmonious blending of talen 
It has often been said that the timbre of 
the trombone closely resembles that of the 
human voice. Too often the coupling of ; in 
instrument with voice or voices can lead 
The Record Guide 
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to utter chaos—but not in this case.” 
J. J. Johnson is a superb trombonist 

versatile, richly melodic, endlessly in- 
ventive. And DeVol’s orchestrations lend 
exactly the right touch to soft songs like 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child, 
In a Sentimental Mood, Only the Lonely 
and Lazy Bones, and to swingers like Get 
Out of Town and To the Ends of the Earth. 

. 


Another good album, although not in 
the same class as J. J. Johnson's, is 
Music for Swinging Skiers by the Ken 
Belding Trio (Addison AD-3000). Its 
best point is the songs—Winter Wonder- 
land, Let It Snow, Let It Snow, Let It Snow, 
Sleigh Ride, Button Up Your Overcoat, 
Moonlight in Vermont, I’ve Got My Love To 
Keep Me Warm, and Snowball, although 
certainly It Happened in Sun Valley 
could have been included instead of a 
semi-weak original such as Baggy Knees or 
Rum by the Fire. The trio, all of whom are 
excellent skiers, has Belding on drums, 
Alf Bartles on piano, and Pat Cerrone on 
bass. The atmosphere of the album is 
generally down-hill, with Bartles man- 
aging to sound a good deal like Erroll 
Garner. While not memorable, it is fun. 

4 


Command, a name famous in sound 
circles, has two bouncy new’ ones— 
Persuasive Percussion, Volume 3 by 
the Command All-Stars (Command RS- 
817-SD) and Big, Bold and Brassy by 
Enoch Light and the Light Brigade (Com- 
mand RS-818-SD). Should you happen to 
expect that either of these albums would 
be anything other than musical ping- 
pong, you would be dead wrong. And the 
thing that I have found so unfortunate 
about musical ping-pong, no matter how 
fine the players, is that the percussion 
gets so much in the way that nothing can 
ever really swing. I am first to admit that 
these are exceptionally bright, splendidly 
recorded albums. The arrangements for 
both LPs, by Lew Davies, take every ad- 
vantage of the stereo phenomenon, cutting 
sharply from left to right, from right to 
left, and then smack up the middle. The 
band, much the same for both records, 
has such capable New York studiomen as 
Bobby Byrne, Doc Severinsen, Bobby 
Haggart, Cliff Leeman, Bernie Glow, 
Stan Webb, and Tony Mottola. But ina 
very real sense—if you've heard one, 
you've heard ‘em all. Of the two albums 
I happen to prefer “‘Big, Bold and Brassy”, 
largely because the percussion isn’t quite 
so pronounced and because the recording 
contains American Patrol, Lullaby of 
Broadway, Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, 
When Yuba Plays the Rumba on the Tuba, 
Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech, 


Colonel Bogey and The Whiffenproof Song. 
However, if you are a fan of this kind of 
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NEW POPULAR SOUNDS 





Song sheet lyrics enclose 
SIDE BY SIDE @ LAST NIGHT ON THE BRUK P y 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE | LOVE MY BABY WAGON WHEEL 
THAT'S MY WEAKNESS NOW @ YES! WE HAVE NO BANANAS Q INDIAN 
HE PRISONER'S SONG @ IF YOU KNEW SUSIE @ ANNIVERSARY SONG 
OLLEGIATE @ ALABAMY BOUND @ WHERE DO YOU WORK-A JOHN 


CS 8368/CL 1568* 
You will also enjoy: 
JAZZ WINDS FROM A NEW DIRECTION— 
Hank Garland. CS 8372/CL 1572* 
*Regular 
YOURS ON COLUMBIA ®@ RECORDS 
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thing, these discs are highly recommended. 
Command did it first and still does it best. 
a 

The fact that Command did it first has 
not stopped others from trying to hop 
aboard its very successful bandwagon. 
Just about everyone is now in the chase, 
the latest of whom, apparently, is United 
Artists with its Ultra Audio Wall-to-Wall 
Stereo albums of Mister Percussion 
by Terry Snyder and the All Stars (United 
Artists WWS-8500) and Echoing Voices 
and Trombones by Don Costa’s chorus 
and orchestra (United Artists WWS-8501) 
Snyder, incidentally, was one of those 
who started all this ping-pong stuff with 
his hot-selling ‘‘Persuasive Percussion” 
albums for Command. His fans will not 
be disappointed in the label switch. It’s 
the same Snyder, largely the same band, 
the same fine recording, the same type 
of packaging, and one dozen songs. If you 
happen to enjoy Once in a While starting 
off with claves, jaw bone, guitar and bass 
moving from left to right, then this is 
indeed your block-buster. On the other 
hand, Costa's affair can hardly be useful 
to anyone. In talking about J. J. John- 
son's album it was stated that “the coup- 
ling of an instrument with voice or voices 
can lead to utter chaos’’. Well, hereon 6 
trombones are coupled to 22 voices, and 
it’s chaotic all right. 
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F ALL the forms which lend them- 
O selves to preservation on the phono- 
graph record, the sustained monologue is 
one of the most naturally adaptable and, 
when done well, the most convincing. 
Poetry most of the time cries for a text so 
that the eye may aid the ear in translating 
its habitually compressed language. Plays 
with many characters, even when re- 
corded stereophonically, can confuse the 
listener and make him yearn for a stage 
picture. Fiction, with its “he saids”, 
subordinate clauses and narrative de- 
scription, too often makes the listener im- 
patient; the reader can take it all in so 
much more swiftly. The true monologue 
gives us a sense of performance based more 
on improvisation than on strict adherence 
to a prepared script. Even so, despite 
their original conception as one-character 
plays for the stage, such tours de force 
as Cocteau’s “The Human Voice’ and 
Beckett's “‘Krapp’s Last Tape’ would 
seem to fit in with Webster’s definition of 
a monologue as “a dramatic soliloquy” 
or “long speech or dissertation uttered by 
one person”. (Indeed, when such plays 
call for stage action alone, as in the opening 
minutes of “‘Krapp’s Last Tape’, the 
phonograph fails utterly to convey their 
intent and a text becomes mandatory.) 
At its best, the recorded monologue has 
a magical as on the imagination. 
By indirection, it can create the after- 
effect that one has sesenis acquainted with 
additional characters silent at the other 
ends of telephones or in rooms conjured 
into being only through characterization 
of their presumed inhabitants. It makes 
its own laws and builds its own realities. 
In the essays of Mark Twain, which are 
more like prepared scripts for monologues 
than anything else, a really good actor can 
aid the effect directly through the imita- 
tion of voices and speech patterns. In- 
deed, that is what is most vital to the 
success of a monologue—a really good 
actor. A fairly good actor will fumble the 
assignment; an indifferent one should 
never be permitted to try it, for the main 
danger is monotony. But here are four 
excellent unmonotonous examples. 
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WORDS 


By PAUL KRESH 


The Art of Ruth Draper. Spoken Arts 
779. $5.95. 

ATHIS is a reissue of three “dramas” 
originally recorded on another label by 
the late Miss Draper at the Vanderbilt 
Theatre in January 1954, during her 
“farewell” New York appearance. True- 
to-life is the phrase for the whole affair, 
from the clarity of the recording to the 
rounded reality of Miss Draper's ‘‘por- 
traits’, conveyed almost solely through the 
spoken word (with the occasional aid of a 
ringing telephone). By far the most 
arresting of the three is that classic, 
“The Italian Lesson’’, which takes up all 
of side one and deals with a morning in 
the life of a rich, vain woman who has 
called in her tutor for an Italian lesson but 
takes up the time explaining Dante her- 
self to her would-be teacher. Then, one 
by one, come interruptions in the life of 
the indomitable heroine, by phone and in 
person—friends, servants, cook, husband, 
children, children’s teacher, lover. A 
new puppy arrives. A thousand trivia are 
dealt with, while the lesson waits. Toward 
the end a private secretary comes in for 
dictation and in that episode, revealing 
the pathetic sincerity of the otherwise 
self-centered heroine’s benefactions and 
little charities, her work with the hospital 
committee, her memory of the name of a 
servant’s sick child, we glimpse, as in all 
Miss Draper’s sketches, the lady’s pa- 
thetic and touching side. A feeling of a 
third dimension is achieved by many de- 
vices both sad and comic—by the way 
the lady lowers her voice in addressing the 
cook, the stern tones to the husband, the 
precious cooing over the pup, the high 
pitch for gossip, the winning charm for 
what must be her lover. ‘The Scot- 
tish Immigrant’, notable chiefly for its 
skillful capture of the accent and flavor 
of its protagonist, and ‘‘Three Genera- 
tions In a Court of Human Relations”, 
a terribly sentimental study of an immi- 
grant family with a daughter who wants 
to stop supporting them and marry the 
boy of her dreams, are less interesting but 
have affecting moments. This disc should 
tempt the owner to many replayings. 
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{Ingrid Bergman: The Human Voice, 
a play by Jean Cocteau. Translated 
into English by Maximilian  Ilyin. 
Caedmon TC-1118. $5.95. : 

AAT times this drama seems to be 
ubiquitous—what with stage perform- 
ances, Magazine reprints, recordings in 
French and the opera by Poulenc, but this 
new version by Ingrid Bergman is surely 
among the worthiest. What struck this 
reviewer some years ago (when the play 
was first translated) as a banal and con- 
trived exercise unworthy of M. Cocteau 
and his astonishing genius becomes, cer- 
tainly in this spoken-word recording, a 
thrilling piece of theater and a memorable 
one. “Don’t cut us off’ on a presumably 
French telephone cannot possibly convey 
the desperation of “Ne coupez pas!” but 
little else is lost in the translation. Miss 
Bergman obviously made careful prepara- 
tion for this sustained effort, building to 
a believable and heartbreaking climax in 
a stenographically realistic portrayal of a 
jilted woman’s last conversation with her 
lover. She tries to be casual at first, to 
make light of their five years together. 
Who will take the dog? Yes, yes, she 
will see if she can find his red gloves. 
Gradually she betrays her hand: she 
can no longer sleep alone, she has tried to 
take an overdose of sleeping pills. The 
phone in her hand is killing her—a “‘weap- 
on that makes no noise, that leaves no 
traces.”” The connection is broken and he 
calls her back (by now we feel we know 
him intimately, with all his selfish little 
ways, if through the silences only) and at 
last she breaks down, lashes out at the 
woman on the party line who has been 
listening in to them, and all comes to a 
tragic climax. We care because an ac- 
tress so often unpredictable has this time 
turned in a perfect performance and made 
us care, giving validity to a play that 
looks so cold in type. 


e 
Krapp’s Last Tape—a play by Samuel 
Beckett with Donald Davis. Directed 


by Alan Schneider. Presented by 
Arthur Luce Klein. Spoken Arts 788, 
$5.95. 


AWHEN this one-act firecracker from 
the storehouse of the self-consciously re- 
pulsive Mr. Beckett opened in New York’s 
Provincetown Playhouse last year the 
memory of it was almost effaced by the 
end of the evening because of the vitality 
of Edward Albee’s ‘The Zoo Story”, 
which ensued. Now comes a chance 
to study the Beckett play by itself in a 
realistic—almost too realistic rendition for 
the phonograph. Krapp, as portrayed 
with infinite care by actor Donald Davis, 
is an old man who, when not hawking, 
spitting, or munching bananas, is re- 
viewing his life by means of his collection 
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of reels of a kind of tape-recorded diary 
which he plays on a musty old machine in 


his dreary dwelling. The effect is even 
spookier on the phonograph, for the very 
miracle of time seems to be exhibiting its 
secret as we hear the reflection of a reflec- 
tion of a reflection, the old man listening 
to his old voice as a young man, still fur- 
ther reflecting on moments gone ‘yet 
singularly alive on the ‘‘spooools’’, like 
old snz ipshots in sound, among w hich he 
dwells, in a world of aural mirrors. The 
first minutes of the play, with its complex 
stage action, are meaningless sound effects 
unless closely followed with the text 
provided. When the Davis voice, or 
voices, takes over though, the air sizzles 
with the tricks and symbols of the event— 
which comes down chiefly to the vividly 
evoked moment in Krapp’s remembered 
39th year when on a lovely afternoon he 
leaned over to embrace a girl in a punt 
as “under us all moved, and moved us, 
gently, up and down, and from side 
to side.” The terror and tragedy of age, 
the juxtaposition of lust, regret and 
loneliness, the inexorable rigidity of time 
which can be coaxed to speak but never to 
happen again, the rich allusiveness of the 
play’s rapid Joyce-like shorthand, are 
easier to grasp listening to the record 
than from a theater seat. 


e 

Mark Twain Read by Hiram Sherman. 

Directed by Arthur Luce Klein. Spoken 

Arts 778, $5.95. 
A‘“THE Parisian travels but little, he 
knows no language but his own, reads no 
literature but his own and consequently 
he is pretty narrow and tee self- 
sufficient.” So spoke Mark Twain in his 
“Paris Notes’, excerpts of which Mr. 
Sherman performs, rather than reads, 
along with other items on this new record- 
ing; and who would dare opine that the 
situation has changed much since a cen- 
tury ago? Mr. Clemens’ remarks con- 
cerning the American language, the volu- 
bility of blue jays, and the ineluctability 
of popular songs have not aged much 
either in the past century, and Mr 
Sherman, who mimics, muses and mosies 
his way through this agreeable material, 
helps keep it very alive. It is question- 
able, however, whether the casual listener 
who is not a Huc kleberry Finn specialist 
of some sort will get much out of the 
excerpt from that classic. These sliced-up 
hunks from long narrative works frequent- 
ly mar collections of this sort. Might it 
not be better to stick to short works that 
fit the pattern? Aside from that personal 
aversion to out-of-context excerpts, how- 
ever, the record is recommended. Mr. 
Sherman is no Hal Holbrook being Mark 
Twain, nor does he try to be, but he has 
an engaging way with these vignettes. 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 
—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


unlikely corners. . 


ENDING Columbia's release of the 

recording of the score by the 
original cast, too—of Bernstein, Comden 
and Green's “On The Town”, a sample 
of some of its delights may be heard in 
the appropriately titled On The Town 
with the Cleveland Pops (Epic LC-3743 
and (8S) BC-1107). Conducted by the 
voung and very talented Louis Lane, the 
Cleveland orchestra jauntily presents 
three of the ballets from ‘‘On The Town”’. 
Also included are dances from Cole 
Porter's “Can-Can”, the Embassy Waltz 
and Ascot Gavotte from ‘My Fair Lady’. 
One side of the record is devoted to the 
music of Richard Rodgers: the suite of 
waltzes (which Rodgers himself conducted 
on an earlier Columbia record), The March 
of the Siamese Children, and the by now 
inevitable “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’. 
This recording assembles a lot of excellent 
music, idiomatically interpreted. 

Judy Garland does That’s Entertain- 
ment (Capitol (§) ST-1467). What can 
you say about a Judy Garland collection 
of songs beautifully sung? Two-word 
review of the record: Get it. 

In Something Cool (Capitol (Ss) ST- 
516) June Christy joins Pete Rugulo in a 
concert of swinging airs. I do not admit 
that I am always with them, but Miss 
Christy can sing and I like to listen to her. 
lo me, the outstanding band on the entire 
record is the excellent presentation of 
Kurt Weill and Langston Hughes’ Lonely 
House from ‘Street Scene’. The ar- 
rangement and orchestration stays pretty 
close to Weill’s original, with its wispy 
melodic interludes, its dragging rhythm, 
and sharp, dissonant, punctuations. The 
combination of Christy and Rugulo do an 
unforgettable job on this unusual song. 

Another one of those omnibus albums 
have come along, Love Between Good- 
byes (Warner Brothers 1387), and it’s not 
a bad one. The period covered is 1941-45, 
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the war years. The instrumentation is a 
little different—an organ played by 
Buddy Cole, with rhythm accompaniment, 
and a chorus. The organ tends to inject 
an aura of sanctimoniousness, though it is 
generally discreet—and the singing is 
always good. The songs are the ones you'd 
expect to hear: J/’/l Be Seeing You, As 
Time Goes By, I'll Walk Alone, My Heart 
Tells Me, etc. 

The action is livelier when good fellows 
get together, especially when they happen 
to be the irrepressible Bing and Satchmo 
(M-G-M E-388). Their selections hark 
back to the twenties and beyond. The 
entire proceedings, which were somehow 
or other under the guidance, or something, 
of Johnny Mercer, are spirited, good- 
natured and informal. Such songs as 
Muskat Ramble, Sugar, Dardanella, Way 
Down Yonder in New Orleans are typical 
of the contents. 

Two much younger men make their 
record debuts with interesting releases. 
In Playing the Field (Capitol © ST- 
1458), Mark Murphy indulges in what the 
liner note styles ‘‘the subtle art of jazz 
singing’. On one side Mr. Murphy is 
accompanied by a big band and on the 
other by atrio. By his own definition, Mr. 
Murphy's subtle art consists of changing 
tempos and scat singing. I don’t believe 
that even the queen, Ella Fitzgerald, can 
make scat singing sound like anything. 
Mark Murphy makes even less of it. He 
also makes a mess of But Not For Me, 
among other things. 

Guy Pastor, son of the band leader, 
has a warm and pleasant voice on display 
in Meet a Happy Guy (Capitol (Ss) ST- 
1465), and his approach is less frenetic 
than Murphy's. (Lest it seem that I am 
picking on Mr. Murphy, I might say that 
my reaction is completely personal; the 
fact that he has a following proves that 
someone likes the way he sings.) Anyway, 
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[ prefer the voice and style of Guy Pastor 
as he sings such songs as I Like the Likes of 
You and Ain't It de Truth. Perhaps he 
may tend to sing a ballad too fast (it does 

seein to be the thing among young singers 
these days), but on the whole his approach 
is tasteful and musical. 


Harold Arlen’s birthday this month 
should bring attention to Tony Bennett 
Sings a String of Harold Arlen (Co- 
lumbia CL-1559), an album filled with 
good things indeed. Bennett may some- 
times mistake bellering for emotionalism, 
but he can sing with much feeling and 
great sensitivity when he tries. And one 
cannot but be indebted to him for bring- 
ing attention not only to these Arlen 
songs but also to the composer himself. 
Gratifying, too, is the fact that Bennett 
includes a few of the lesser-known songs 
such as House of Flowers, What Good Does 
z Do?, It Was Written in the Stars, This 

ime the Dream's on Me, and Fun to be 
Fooled. Especially notable are the fine 
arrangements by Glen Osser. 

Sound-track albums continue apace. 
Now we have The World of Suzie Wong 
RCA Victor LOC-1059), more or less 
composed by George Duning. I say 
“more or less’’ because the title theme, I 
think, was written by James Van Heusen 
with a lyric by Sammy Cahn), and woven 
into the score are such songs as Out of 
Vowhere, I'm in the Mood for Love, Hit the 
Road to Dreamland, no doubt to inject 
atmosphere of some sort or other. The 
score is a mixture of, again, more or less 
authentic oriental styles, modern jazz, 
and pure, lush, romantic Hollywood. 

Practically all the season’s musicals are 
in by now, though as I write this one or 
two are yet to be heard. To date the cast 
albums that have come this way have been 
Tenderloin (Capitol WAO 1492), The 
Unsinkable Molly Brown (Capitol W.AO 
1509), and Camelot (Columbia KOL- 
5620). Also the late-in-coming, — off- 
Broadway entry, The Fantasticks (M- 
G-M E-38720). 

I'd prefer not being perverse, but I’m 
afraid that | must admit that the album 
in the lot which proved most captivating 
was ‘“The Fantasticks’. As for the others, 
I wouldn’t want to compare them with 
each another, nor would I even want to 
compare them with their respective prede- 
cessors. ‘‘Camelot”, for example, suf- 
fered when the critics compared it to ‘‘My 
Fair Lady’. (The same occurred with 
“Tenderloin” and ‘Fiorello’, with “Molly 
Brown” and ‘‘The Music Man”. So it 
goes when the ethics and mores of com- 
merce afflict the arts). Actually, all the 
scores have their charming moments and 
all the albums are worth having, whether 
or not you are an avid collector of cast 
albums. None of the three Broadway 
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shows will prove pivotal in the history of 
the art, but all have fine moments. 

As for ‘‘The Fantasticks’, its very 
freshness is a delight, as are its simple, 
unpretentious design, and the wonder of 
its new young _—. Its music, by 
Harvey Schmidt, is fancifully concocted 
and abounds in lovely melodies and 
stylish rhythms. As lovely a song as 
I’ve heard in a long time is Soon [t's Gonna 
Rain, beautifully sung by Rita Gardner. 
More good singing is contributed by 
Jerry Orbach and Kenneth Nelson. If 
for some reason you have missed _ this 
album, be sure to hear it before the week is 
out. 

Usually I like to begin each year 
with some hopes for records that I would 
like to own. So saying (having been 
absent in January), let me ask once again: 
Where is that Van Cliburn recording of the 
Gershwin Concerto in F?, the scores to 
“Bloomer Girl’, to “Funny Face’, to 
“Louisiana Purchase’? 

I admit it, the big money today is in 
Non-Records. In discussing this phe- 
nomenon recently with a colleague (Stan- 
ley Green of HiFi/Stereo Review), I think 
we came up with a sure-fire seller in the 
Non-Record category. Stereo, of course. 
On the right speaker, Bob Newhart; on 
the left, Mort Sahl—and in the middle, 
thirty bongo drums. > 








Dave Brubeck: Brubeck ad la Mode. 
Fantasy 3301, $3.98. 
ATHIS is the second LP on which 
clarinetist Bill Smith replaces Paul 
Desmond in the Brubeck quartet, and the 
second devoted to Smith compositions. 
Some comments made about the earlier 
Columbia record, The Riddle, can be re- 
peated: Smith's composing is only mod- 
erately interesting, his arrangements sound 
like those of the earliest Brubeck quartets 
(he was in the even earlier octet), and 
his clarinet playing is that of a more 
interesting, much more technically profi- 
cient Jimmy Giuffre. Brubeck shows on 
Dorian Dance that a slight shift in the way 
he attacks his single-note lines can make 
him sound very much like Horace Silver. 
The high point on the album is Frisco 
Fog (the liner writer prefers Soliloquy) , 
a minor blues which develops considerable 
cumulative power through  Brubeck’s 
accompaniment of Smith and Joe Morel- 
lo’s drumming throughout. It is a better 
album than the previous one, which suf- 
fered from a monotony caused by its 
basic conception (all the tunes were 
variations on the same folk song). The 
album was recorded in May and June of 
1960. [| have been reading Down Beat 
and Dorothy Kilgallen carefully in search 
of rumors of a Brubeck-Desmond split, 
but have found ae —J.G. 


John Mehegan: Th Act of Jazz. Epic 
LA-16007, $3.98. 
AEPIC, which released this LP, is a 
subsidiary of Columbia Records, which 
released Leonard Bernstein’s What 1s 
Jazz? The present LP might be termed a 
subsidiary of Mr. Bernstein's. I doubt 
that either Mr. Mehegan or Epic is capable 
of the humor necessary to produce a dead- 
pan parody. It is all done in Mr. Bern- 
stein’s best ‘‘This is a cat. A cat is an 
animal with four legs’’ style, commentary 
in this case by Mehegan, with examples 
that go on long past the time necessary 
to get the point, a firm grasp of the basic 
and obvious and a method that, when 
faced with direct perception, abstract 
reasoning, or the dissemination of new 
information, suddenly bogs down into a 
conjuror’s trick (‘‘I am now going to show 
you"—and then the quick, muddled 
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shuffle—‘See? There it was”). While 
Mr. Mehegan is indulging in classroom 
humor (“The world of art, which we 
call high culture, and the world of enter- 
tainment, which we call entertainment’) 
and patting you on the head with one 
hand while leading you by the other to the 
dizzying heights of revelation (‘‘Try 
beating your foot in slow quarter notes 
and tapping two hand beats to each foot- 
beat. These are eighth notes”), he slips 
in, under his cloak, a few pet theories that 
one could take great exception to (‘For 
one thing, every time you hear a popular 
song, a Broadway score, or a Hollywood 
sound track, you are hearing one of the 
many derivatives of the act of jazz’’). 
He accompanies himself on the piano, 
and the first of two extended solos on 
I Got Rhythm, on which he attempts to 
demonstrate some of the various musical 
methods on which variations are based, 
succeeds admirably, because of his logical 
turn of mind and limited imagination, 
and indeed serves as a fine primer. The 
rest of the LP makes one nostalgic for the 
late Robert Benchley. He could have 
delivered it beautifully. —J.G. 


* 

Horace Parlan:  J/ovin’ 

Blue Note 4028, $4.98. 
APARLAN, who has played so very 
effectively with Charlie Mingus, is fea- 
tured here on his first trio album. He 
plays piano under an unusual handicap: 
he does not have the use of the fourth and 
fifth fingers of his right hand. This prob- 
ably accounts for some of the idiosyn- 
cratic scales on which his music is based. 
In general, he is a cross between the 
gospel and Ahmad Jamal schools of piano, 
with the power of the first and the light 
swing of the second, escaping the worst 
excesses of each. He does, however, have 
a few pet figures he gets compulsive about 

when he runs across one, he plays it over 
and over, to the point of boredom. He 
has fine assistance from Sam Jones, who 
is always an outstanding bassist, and Al 
Harewood on drums. The album is not 
as good as it might be, tending toward 
a sameness after a while, but there is 
much more to hope for from this pianist 
than from most of his new contemporaries, 
on earlier evidence. —J.G. 


and Groovin’. 
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Duke Ellington: Blues in Orbit. Co- 
lumbia CL-1445, $3.98. 
ASEVERAL times I have written about 
Ellington in these pages, and there is no 
need to go into it allagain. But this is the 
most heartening album Ellington has 
released in a long, long time. He returns 
to a direct concern with the blues, and to 
the economical instrumentation of which 
he is a master. Two compositions are of 
special interest. Sweet and Pungent, by 
Ellington and Billy Strayhorn, with 
Jimmy Hamilton’s obbligato to the or- 
chestra and Booty Wood’s trombone 
being nudged along by the best accom- 
panying piano in jazz, sounds wonder- 
fully like the old Ellington. Blues in 
Blueprint, which is, in its sparse opening 
line, slightly reminiscent of John Lewis’ 
Sun Dance, would be considered a master- 
piece if Mr. Lewis had written it. As it is, 
it is the best thing on this album. 1.G. 
& 
Thesaurus of Classic Jazz. 
C4L-18, $15.98. 
ATHESE are recordings of small jazz 
groups made in 1926-9, mostly under the 
actual, if not always nominal leadership 
of Red Nichols, and featuring such soloists 
as Miff Mole, the Dorsey Brothers, 
Adrian Rollini, Bix Beiderbecke, Frank 
Trumbaur, Frank Signorelli, Eddie Lang, 
Pee Wee Russell, Hoagie Carmichael, 
Arthur Schutt, and Fud Livingston. The 
four LPs come handsomely packaged, 
and with an accompanying essay by 
Richard DuPage and Frank Driggs that 
combine anecdote and scholarship in an 
unusual and highly praiseworthy way. 
Let me say immediately that the fol- 
lowing is a layman’s point of view, but 
close listening to most of these recordings 
reveals too much concern with the manner 
of playing, and not enough with the 
matter of it. These men were popular- 
izers of Negro music for the most part, 
and had, apparently, grasped it third- 
hand through the influence of Beider- 
becke, who is the influence that dominates 
this set, even though he only solos on one 
of the eight sides. But how many times 
the opening ascending phrase of Bix’s 
In a Mist, and entire impressionistic 
leaning, is echoed in piano solos and ar- 
rangements throughout. The arrange- 
ments in general, it would seem, con- 
stricted these men—Nichols’ Get A Load 
f This, done as a quartet record, is more 
immediately touching than his other 
performances. And there is the Ellington 
influence on those tracks led by Eddie 
Lang, particularly one called Hot Heels. 
Archaism is rampant in the arrangements, 
and nowhere more painfully than in the 
Rudy Vallee-styled vocals. But archaism 
itself should be no complaint: older 
records than these, by Armstrong, Oliver, 
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Morton, and Ellington are every bit as 
archaic, if not more, but the hearts of the 
soloists come through in a purely in- 
dividual way that can be sought for in 
vain through performance after perform- 
ance. Generally exempt from that is 
Miff Mole (who sounds freer on the tracks 
that Nichols is not present on), Eddie 
Lang, Pee Wee Russell, and, on Ja-Da, 
Jimmy Dorsey. A peripheral thought is 
that Tommy Dorsey might have made 
almost as fine an Armstrong-styled 
trumpet player as he was a trombonist, 
and another is that Mole and Nichols can 
be forgiven most of the things I have 
said about them for their work on Red 
Head Blues. But it is, all in all, a lightly 
dipped cup of tea, rather than a deeply 
brewed one, and not mine. J.G. 
° 

Cannonball Adderley: The Cannonball 

Adderley Quintet at the Lighthouse. 

Riverside RLP-344, $4.98. 
ATO state immediately that this is the 
most musically satisfying of the three 
recordings of the Cannonball Adderley 
Quintet is to report an easily discernible 
truth, give the group its due and evident 
desire, and call into question the impor- 
tance of jazz and the ways in which we 
judge it. The album, musically, is not 
worth the preceding remarks—it is not 
Ellington’s Mood Indigo, or Parker's 
Ko-Ko, or even the best record of the 
year. But it may raise questions as 
fundamental. The basic point is that the 
new hero among funky pianists and com- 
posers, Bobby Timmons, has been re- 
placed in the group by Victor Feldman. 
Feldman, a white Englishman, is every bit 
as effective in the group as the American 
Timmons was. If one accepts this value 
judgment, there is one of two conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it. Either gospel- 
funk-soul jazz is not the protest music 
of the Negro it has been called (and 
then the whole sociological basis of 
looking at jazz—valuable aids to under- 
standing, neurotic in-group faddism and 
all—would be suspect), or else the style of 
playing has very quickly disinte zrated 
into a convention, as easily grasped by the 
professional musician as_ the cha-cha. 
Despite the enormous excitement of parts 
of this record (particularly Sack O' Woe, 
before the ensemble destroys what the 
rhythm section has built up), | would bet 
on the latter thesis. There are examples 
to support it in contemporary jazz, but 
one need go no further than the opening 
measures of the cornet solo on Blue 
Daniel (written by white west-coast 
trombonist Frank Cossolino), when Nat 
Adderley truly touches the soul with a 
simple directness that is beyond the scope 
of most of this technically achieved 


music. —J.G. 
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Il. By MARTIN WILLIAMS 


HE “Third Stream” title refers to 

an etfort to combine classical music 
and jazz and hence refers to only a part 
of this LP. But to the best part and to 
some very successful music. To take 
things in reverse, John Lewis’ Exposure, 
played with the brass group, is a film 
score that involves the kind of reiteration 
of theme—even a direct reiteration in 
Lewis’ improvising—that can become 
monotonous out of its original context. 
Of the two pieces which involve the 
MJQ with the first version of the Giuffre 
3, John Lewis’ Da Capo is a vehicle for 
the perhaps contrived understatements of 
Giuffre’s clarinet and the quite natural 
statements of Milt Jackson’s vibraphone. 
It combines rather divergent melodic ma- 
terials quite well but takes only prelimi- 
nary advantage of the variety of textures 
available among the seven players. 
Giutfre’s Fine seems almost all mere 
texture and moodiness except when 
Jackson’s and Lewis’ purposeful solos 
give it movement and direction. 

Now to the “Third Stream” music 
played with the Beaux Arts Quartet. 
John Lewis’ Sketch and Gunther Schuller’s 
Conversation both acknowledge the dif- 
ferences, technical and emotional, between 
the two idioms and use the resulting 
tension as their basis. The former is 
brief, conservative, and almost a matter 
of having each group state its own posi- 
tion, by variously employing and phras- 
ing a simple and effective theme. In 
Schuller’s piece, the strings build to an 
almost harrowing tension in the com- 
poser’s atonal idiom when the jazzmen 
suddenly enter to relieve it with relaxed 
improvising in their own idiom. As their 
playing builds its own emotional atmos- 
phere, the strings are gradually reintro- 
duced for a _ counterstatement. The 
piece ends with a_ respectful, mutual 
agreement to disagree. I am sure this is 
important music, not because it brings 
“prestige” to jazz, but because, for once, 
the alliance is legitimate, perceptive, re- 
spectful, and fruitful, and the result is 
neither stunt, hybrid, nor “light classical” 
banality, but good music. The jazz is 
real jazz, good jazz, used for its own 
virtues, with no apologies. Schuller’s 
writing for the strings is excellent. The 
whole is a finished, integrated composi- 
tion, a whole greater than the sum of its 
parts. Conversation is therefore the sort 
of event that is admittedly rare for any 
kind of music, and for the “third stream” 
it seems auspicious. It is a great pleasure 
in any case. 
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... and another from 


a ‘classical’ specialist 


2. By ARTHUR COHN 


\ZZ (the word taxes semantic argu- 

ment) seems now to be a composition 
technique that is a hybrid of theory and 
deduction arrived at from practice. (One 
is reminded that before dodecaphonic 
music made its appearance all music was 
deduced from the practice of previous 
composers, whereas twelve-tone composi- 
tion was a determined, deliberate theory, 
demanded by post-romantic chaos.) Its 
styles are beyond the speculative stage. 
Jazz music is a matured means of com- 
position, co-ordinated without any ling- 
ering emphasis of encrusting smears, blued 
notes, and raggedy rag. It is a fully 
functional apparatus for giving meaning 
to a work. 

The analyst can do his work (there are 
no ritual prescriptions), but the manner 
in which the material is transposed, com- 
bined, and fretted on each other is unim- 
portant to the listener. What is important 
is that the auditor be prepared to obtain 
and accept his reactions in terms of jazz 
organizations, not in comparison with 
classic, romantic, impressionistic, dodeca- 
phonic, or any other resource. 

By such premise it is fairly easy to con- 
sider Da Capo, Fine, and even the larger- 
instrumentated Exposure (originally music 
for a documentary film). In the first, 
cellular ideas become treated to the 
variational digests of a theme; the second 
work is twice as long, and twice as un- 
interesting. The project is also varia- 
tion-on-variation (read: narrowed im- 
provisation), but lack of diversity and a 
restricted dynamic and spatial area blurs 
the impression—the attention lags. But 
the swift arrival of good music makes its 
impact when hearing Exposure. This is a 
music that is neither connected with a 
laissez-faire attitude, nor an assumptive 
one (we will deal with this later) and yet 
is not coded to imitative models. Yes, it 
calls to mind the world of the longhair 
(but stands on its own without comparison 
with it in order to certify its rightfulness 
or place). The prime ingredient of Lewis’ 
Exposure is in its insistence on the refusal 
to consider classic or jazz style as elec- 
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tives. His sounds are drawn from these 
heirarchies, not isolated to a_ specific 
system. They contain the proportions 


of polyphony, of thematic lines, of ten- 
sions and releases; the composition has 
its own proportion, born and raised in the 
“third stream’ of music that Schuller 
indicates is “neither jazz nor classical’. 
This work has as much logic as a Beetho- 
ven quartet; as such it may invent little 
but it discovers much. 

However, the problem is somewhat dif- 
ferent when the composition event defines 
more than a casual relationship between 
jazz and classical instrumentation. Even 
with a very loose conception of the place 
of string instruments in combination with 
vibes, drums, piano, and bass, there comes 
to mind the cold musical warfare existent 
in works for string quartet and orchestra. 
In both Sketch and Conversation the merger 
is expert and fascinating; the separation 
(when the jazz group takes over) makes 
musical tradition and training come 
speedily to mind and the magic disappears. 
It is the polytimbre technique that is 
Schuller’s germane power. This method 
immediately solidifies the concept and 
makes plain the main purpose. It leads 
to sonority and a style perspective, the 
combined sound-haze contributing more 
than the direct light that either group 
would bring. It is worth-while listening 
to the freedom with which Schuller treats 
the string quartet, handling it in a decided- 
ly nonscholastic manner and developing 
it cogently within the terraced sounds of 
his jazz group. Lewis’ Sketch is based on 
a motival idea, but the ‘‘concerto grosso”’ 
idea is severely proportioned: it over- 
explains the classical and the jazz and the 
twain never meet. 

In all of this there is a gloss of novelty, 
but somewhat dull. The term “radical- 
ism” is not to be discerned at all. It hasa 
bit of the esoteric, and a great deal of the 
hermetic about it. Gratefully, it has 
creative construction and reality. This 
makes it significant to listen to, but thus 
far the “third stream’ deals with faith 
and not a fully-realized technique. 
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———_——_—_———— (Continued from page 468) 
tive piano playing ever recorded for the 
phonograph. Both were once available on 
Victor 14612. The Saint-Saéns Etude, 
recorded in 1917, remains one of the 
Cortot’s Cho- 
pin playing on these rolls, however, is a 


finest-sounding acoustics. 


distinct disappointment. The machine 
succeeded only in capturing the man- 


nerisms that sometimes marred this 
great Chopin interpreter’s playing. To 
make matters worse, the Grand Polonaise 
is badly fouled up either because the roll 
itself was in poor condition or because 
something went wrong with the me- 
chanism or tracking device. 

Josef Hofmann is represented in this 
series largely by some of his favorite 
encore pieces. Again, comparisons with 
the old Columbia and Brunswick record- 


inevitable How Hofmann 





igs are 
sounded in actual periormance can still be 
heard on Columbia's LP (KL-4929) of a 
portion of his Golden Jubilee Concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on No- 
vember 28, 1937. This is a document of 
inestimable value, historically and ar- 
tisticall) Che Hofmann 
generates with his performance of the 
Beethoven-Rubinstein Turkish March on 


excitement 


the Golden Jubilee disc is not duplicated 
in his somewhat tame performance of it 
for the Duo-Art The only thing that 
comes close to it is his performance of 


Rubinstein’s old-fashioned dazzler, the 
Valse Capr Even this does not match 
his stunningly virtuosic, all but recklessly 
abandoned playing on a scratchy old 
Columbia \ 5419 Oddly 


enough, the Scriabin Poéme and Rubin- 


acoustic. 


stein’s Melody in F turn out to be two of 
the most representative of the Duo-Art 
recordings. While the introductory meas- 
ures of the Rondo Capriccioso come out 
plodding and heavy-handed the remaining 
pages are unmistakably Hofmann. His 
playing here is more brilliant than the 
broadcast performance heard on the now 
(1711) LP, or the cut 
version he made for Columbia (890) 
around 1920. 
more nuances, however. 


defunct Allegro 


The latter contains many 
Hofmann re- 
corded a number of selections for the 
Duo-Art which, it seems to me, were 





better suited to this particular medium. 
They include the Schumann-Tausig The 
Contrabandist, Moszkowski's Etincelles and 
The Juggleress, Liszt's ‘Venezia e Napoli” 
Tarantella, and above a!l, the Etude in 
C minor, Op. 103, by Constantin von 
Sternberg, in addition to some pieces of 
his own that arouse my curiosity. I have 
not included his performances of the Cho- 
pin B flat minor Sonata or the Scherzo 
in B minor because these were released 
on the Rondo label (1002). Hofmann 
also can be heard playing the 12th 
Rhapsody on the disc devoted to these. 
He plays it straight, as Liszt wrote it. 
Paderewski and Cortot add touches of 
their own (these are the same recordings 
featured on their respective discs, by the 
way), while Friedman and Ganz play cut 
versions of the 14th and 15th. Neither 
shows the musical insight into the Rhapso- 
dies that Paderewski, Cortot and Hofmann 
do. Paderewski’s 2nd, since I haven't 
mentioned it before, is every whit as good 
as his 10th 

Welcome news is the announcement in 
the brochure that future releases by Dis- 
tinguished Recordings will include per- 
formances by Landowska, Hess, Bauer, 
Leginska, Backhaus and Grainger. I 
hope, too, that it will include some by such 
distinguished American pianists as Ernest 
Schel'ing, John 


Powell (who recorded 
many of his own compositions for the 
Duo-Art), Augusta Cottlow (the leading 
MacDowell’s 
Eleanor Spencer, Harold Henry, 


exponent in her day of 
music 
and the dean of living American pianists 
Of great 
historical value, too, would be Busoni’s 


and teachers, Edwin Hughes. 


recording of his own transcription of 
Bach's \rthur 
many recordings of Liszt (and Gotts- 
chalk’s The Banjo), Alexander Siloti’s 
Bach and Liszt recordings, 
Lamond’s Beethoven Op. 111 


Chaconne, Friedheim’s 


Frederic 

(which 
would be interesting to compare with his 
Welte-Mignon recording in the Telefunken 
series) and the Strauss-Tausig Man lebt 
Waltzes, and Guiomar 
performances of Gottschalk’s 
Grande Fantasie on the Brazilian National 
Hymn and The Last Hope, to mention only 


nur einmahl 
Novaes’ 


a few that come readily to mind. 
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READERS’ RECORD 





EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of ary length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


WANTED: Angel $6283 
luxe package, suitable 
India’, Vol. I). Please w 


Must be mi int copy in de 

for g Music of 

ite to “Box 177, ARG 

WHO HAS a new or like-new copy of Ren 
R-199-17 (Liszt, Ch n) to sell? 
to Box 178, ARG 


ington 
Please write 


WANTED: M-G-M_ E-3357 Glanville-Hicks: 
tiruscan Concerto); E-3683 (Hindemith: Hérodi- 
ide). Please write to Box 179, ARG 


URGENTLY NEEDED: Conciertos Mexicanos 
CM-12 (Carrillo: Stri ng Quartet No. 1); Colum 
bia 7357-M (Carrillo Pre lio a Cristobal Colén). 
Latter also issued with « other r numbers earlier. 
Any reasonable price paid. Please write or wire 


Box 176, ARG. 


RECORDS IN CHAOS? Let us show you how 
our RECORD INDEX simply and handsomely 
solves the problems of arranging and indexing 
your records Brochure indicates solutions to 
ten aesthetic and practical problems of the col- 
iector Sample RECORD INDEX CARDS 
included. \bout Sc to 8c per record. RECO 
CARDS (A-12), Roo 503,1525 East 53rd Street, 
Chicago 15, Illinois 




















CLASSICAL M. and cut-out LP records 
for the serio er i rmediate collector 
Reasonable prices Free introductory lists 
Collections bought The Gramophone Shop, Box 
7451, Station ““C”, Atlanta 9, Georgia 

ALL AV All ABLE English LPs from stock or 6/8 
veeks Also | stocks carried of French 

1 Ge in LP for monthly listings of 
LP ar 78 1 Collectors’ Items Ross 
Court & Co., 2098 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 
oO Canada 


WANTED: Scott Dynaural Noise Suppressor 


Please write to Box 180, ARG. 
WANTED: M-G-M_ E-3453 (Hovhaness: Saint 
’ wrtan Symphony); E-3359 Glar iville Hicks: 


neerto Romanti Please write to Box 181 

ARG. 

WILL PAY ANY fair price for mint or “like new” 
copy of RCA Victor LCT-1113 (Sibelius). Write 

to Box 160, ARG 






PIANISTS: 78 R.P.M. SOUVENIRS—CORTOT 
Vars érieuse Mer idelssohn), Vic. 15173/4: 
Papill Schur Vic 1819/20; Weber 
Sonata N 2, V 1405/7 a) 


tdsbiindl 1 Schumann Col. 67797/9 
FRIEDMAN ng With ut Words (Mendels 
so ».. 2694-D, 2711-D, 2719-D, 2750-D 


KR. AUS Schubert Sonata, Op. 143, Parlo 
RO-388/90. L AND WSK \: Works of Couper 
n, HMV DB-4941/6. LEVITZKI: Schumann 

mir V 8363/4. SAMUEL 
nor, Vic. 9476/7; Partita 
Partita in B flat, HM\ 


sonata 





Suite in A} 


68056/7 





Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Voeals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. S56 ST NEW YORK 18, N. Y 





D-1245/1053. SCHNABEL: Beethoven So- 
ciety Sets I and Il. SCHNABEL & FOUR. 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 69, HMV DB- 
6464/6. TOVEY & FACHIERI: Beethoven 
Sonata in G, Op. 96, Natl. Gram. Soc. 114/7. 
VINES: Torre Bermaja (Albéniz), Sotrée dans 
Grenade (Debussy), Eng. Col. D-15245, Condi- 
tion of all items excellent to very fine. Please 
send bids to Box 182, ARG. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record | me. 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, 


PROMPT DELIVERY. WE WILL NOT BE 
UNDERSOLD. AMPLIFIERS, TAPE RE- 
CORDERS, TUNERS, ETC. No catalogs. 
AIR MAIL QUOTES. COMPARE. L. M. 
BROWN SALES CORP., Dept. G, 239 E ast 24th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists). MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used 
Free catalog. BEL CANTC 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J 


out-of-print 
BOOKSHOP 


ATTENTION CONNOISSEURS: For persona 
reasons I am breaking up my 78 r.p.m. col- 
lection—one of the finest in the world. Forty 
years of the greatest classical recordings (hun- 
dreds of Victor and Columbia sets from the 20s 
and 30s) featuring legendary artists: Kreisler, 
Hubermann, the pre-war Budapest Quartet, 
Backhaus, Cortot, Rachmaninoff, Frijsh, Pan- 
zéra, etc., etc. Also, complete American Caruso 
collection in excellent condition. Many origina! 
pressings in mint condition. Write for free list. 
Box 151, ARG. 


DOES ANYONE have a copy of Od. PLDX-1 
(Sibelius: Belshazzar's Feast) to sell? Write t 
Box 166, ARG. 


A FINE LIST of classical LP records (British), 
including deletions; also vocal 78 list available. 
All guaranteed excellent condition, inexpensive. 
25c postage. The Gramophone Shop, 901 
Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W. 1, Great Britain. 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. Boynton Studio, ey AR, 10 Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


Magnecord, 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
| Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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This month RCA Victor 
unveils a breath-taking 
array of orchestral 
recordings, featuring 
masterpieces as you've 
never heard them before! 
They are interpreted 
with refreshing insights 
and new vigor by a rare 
group of distinguished 
conductors. The orches- 
tras? Among the world’s 
leading symphonic 
groups. With strikingly 
life like sound, these 
records carry concert 
hall realism into your 
home. Also new: three 
immortal Toscanini NBC 
Symphony perform- 
ances for Stereo fans! 








There's no difficulty finding the definitive 
version of this fascinating American music. It’s 
right here, conducted and played (on piano) by 
the composer! Featured is the “Fall River Leg- 
end” ballet score, an evocative New England 
canvas. Also: ‘Interplay,’ and Tango and Guar 
acha from “Latin-American Symphonette.” 





Charles Munch and the superb Boston 
Symphony Orchestra add a brilliant new 
Berlioz to a growing treasury of recorded 
masterpieces. In these dynamic overtures, 
Munch projects the full magnificence of a 
great composer, and a great orchestra. It's 
vivid music —truly spectacular in Stereo! 
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wine $1840 Here is a signal 


the conscientious 
REINER / CHICAGO SYMPHONY eal 
Debussy LA MER U 


+ for 





ollector! Never before have these two popular 
eens § fone poems appeared together on one record 
And it’s an equally certain—and happy—fact 
that never before have they been played more 
sumptuously. Reiner, a prime Strauss interpret 
er, presents his first recorded Don Juan” here 


t 





LvinG STEREO 


his package blends threerareingredents: tte 


¢ hand of Stokowski; a luxurious 
shining realism; a program rich in 

nelody. Liszt's “2nd Hungarian Rhap- 
ody,” Enesco’s “1st Roumanian Rhapsody,” 
and Smetana’s “The Moldau’”and“TheBartered 


rido flue 


Je Overture’ all resound with new splendor! 





ELECTRONIC STEREO REPROCESSING 
OF THIS HISTORIC RECORDING 


¢ Toscanini recording of the “New 
phony is now enhanced with Stereo 
ics! How is this possible? Through 
audio technique: Electronic Stereo Re- 
0 \ll artistic aspects remain intact. 
Also available: “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
Pines of Rome” and “Fountains of Rome.” 


Dvorak's 
SYMPHONY 
“FROM THE NEW WORLD" 
ARTURO TOSCANINI 
NBC Symphony Orchestra 





the world’s greatest artists are on... RCA VICTOR 





THIS IS THE 
GREATEST 
‘CONTINENTAL’ 
OF THEM 


(MODEL EL 3536 
SPECIFICATIONS 

@ Four-track stereophonic or 
monophonic recording and 
playback @ Three tape speeds — 
1%, 334 and 742 ips @ Completely 
self-contained, including dual 
recording and playback 
preamplifiers, dual power 
amplifiers, two Norelco wide- 
range loudspeakers (second in 
lid) and stereo dynamic 
microphone (dual elements) 

@ Can also be used as a quality 
stereo hi-fi system with tuner 
or record player. 


ne Norelco" 


CONTINENTAL 
“400”. new 


4-track stereo-record/ 
stereo-playback 

tape recorder 
guild-crafted for you by 
Philips of the Netherlands 


For additional descriptive literature w 
North American Philips Co., Inc. 
High Fidelity Products Division 

230 Duffy Avenue 

Hicksville, L.1.,N.Y. 





A Norelco 
dual element 
stereo- 
dynamic 
microphone 
is standard 
equipment 
with the 
CONTINENTAL 
*400’ 
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